TEAMWORK !N VOLLEYBALL 


GIRLS VOLLEYBALL CAN BE-€XCITING 


BETTER BASKETBALL THROUGH SKILL CLASSIFICATION 


WINNING BASKETBALL CHAMPIONSHIPS 








IT’S DOUBLE GUM-WOUND... 

















OFFICIAL 
LIVE-CENTER 
SOFTBALL 


An all-new quality ball that’s going to be a top favorite before 
the season is half over! The center is pressure-molded of cork 
and rubber, and double-wound with two layers of latex-im- 
pregnated yarn. The washable horsehide cover is bonded to 
the winding and then hand sewn for extra durability. For a ball 
with plenty of liveliness and speed. .that holds its firm, 
smooth roundness game after game, there’s none can beat 
this new Live-Center Softball! 





SOFTBALL’S SUPER SOFTBALL! 


DOUBLE GUM-WINDING with latex-treated yarn makes it 
livelier, faster, more durable. Steam-molding the center of 
“Private Estate’’ kapok—the world’s best—gives it more 
uniform bounce, makes it more resilient. Bonding the core, 
the winding and horsehide cover into a single solid unit 
makes it a longer-lasting ball—a ball with a perfect, just- 
right feel for better pitching control—a smoother ball with- 
out humps, bumps or soft spots—a ball that out-classes 
them all in performance. 


Let your team prove it’s the greatest softball ever devel- 
oped—Softball’s Super Softball! 

















— RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO., ST. LOUIS » NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES « DALLAS »« CHICAGO 


Write Dept. B, Rawlings, 2300 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
For Your Copy Of Rawlings New Intramural Handbook 
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10 BASIC PROBLEMS... 


‘1 PRACTICAL ANSWER 





1. Group Control: A class uniformly 
clothed in gym suits responds as a group 
and discipline is no problem. 





m4 2. Hygiene: Periodic laundering can be 
enforced with uniform apparel as a 
basis for comparison. 








— 3. Harmony: No clothing distractions meet 
the eye when uniform gym suits are worn 
by the entire class. 





4. Group Spirit: Uniform gym suits elimi- 
nate dress competition, diminish inferior 
feelings, heighten morale. 


5. Performance: Pride in the group is 
more apparent, and enthusiasm and effi- 
ciency are greater in the individual when 
the group ‘is uniformly dressed. 








JEW STYLES ... NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR ...WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


) Send folder, ‘‘Why Gym Suit Uniformity."’ 


) Send the new catalog to me and the following information_____ 




















We buy our gym suits: 


0) Direct from manufacturer 
©) Thru local dealers 


What will bring enthusiasm for your Gym Classes? 

For one thing, styled gymwear will help. In MOORE Gymwear your 
girls know they look smart. With a “‘liked-to-be-seen-in” feeling their 
interest is up... and they act and react more readily as a group. Your 
training gets ‘“home.” 

And there are other factors too—in fact: 10 basic problems for which 
there is One Practical Answer. It’s told for you here... and in more 
complete detail in the folder, ‘Why Gymsuit Uniformity.” It’s free. . . 
write for your copy. 
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Modesty Control: Uniform gym wear 
meets all requirements for gym, field 
and public demonstrations. 





” 


Adaptability: Uniform gym wear meets 
the requirements of all sports, indoors or 
out, as well as serving as uniforms in 
competitive meets. 


Prestige: A regulation gym suit pro- 
gram reflects the good taste, efficiency, 
and judgment of the school administra- 
tion and the Phys. Ed. Department. 


2 


Reputation: The reputation of the 
school operating on a modern, up-to- 
date basis is maintained through the use 
of uniform gym wear. 


FSD 10. Economy: Selection of a long-wearing, 
practical, uniform gym suit means the 
best possible quality for money to be 
spent, giving protection against high 
costs to students and parents. 


pens ene eee wend 











WRITE FOR 
We expect to: FREE CATALOG 
ce 1 Change from present style used ORDER NOW 
D Send us the MOORE Order Blank. We are interested in: C1) Consider uniform gym suits for first time FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 

ityle color eee 
| 

Approximate number of girls in our gym classes_________ pS fee aX | 
h Send us a sample MOORE: eddress_ Bein 

style color ee ae eee zone i sccncistinititabitasitie 








contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


E.R. MOORE CO. | MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-2801 Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 








don’t just hope for 
VOIT QUALITY 






and be sure! 








Voit originated rubber-covered 
athletic equipment—was the first 
company to make official, 
championship, rubber-covered 
footballs and basketballs. Voit’s 
endurance, performance and 
playability have been proved 
over 20 years school use. 

Buy Voit to be sure. 

It costs less in the long run. 


BASKETBALLS 
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FOOTBALLS SOCCER AND VOLLEYBALL 
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| PLAYGROUND BALLS BASEBALLS § SOFTBALLS 
... Voit Top Grade Athletic Equipment is Oni 


recognized by the rules books for official play. 





NEW YORK 11 © CHICAGO 11 * LOS ANGELES 11 


HAunrions (Fracsl Yor E Sgegomen! 


USED IN OVER FIFTY MILLION GAMES 
A YEAR—3 to 6 times longer wear. 


QUALITY LINES IN EVERY PRICE RANGE — For 
championship play. For rugged practice and 
Weatherproof and washable. | school play. For playground and backyard. 
Official standards for life. For longest wear at lowest possible price. 


SPECIFY VOIT—BECAUSE THERE IS NO “OR EQUAL” TO VOIT 











1957 


November 10-16 
American Education Week 
November 17-20 
AAHPER National Conference on Recrea- 
tion for the Mentally Ill, Hotel Woodner, 
Wash., D. C. 
December 2-3 
Olympic Association Meeting, Wash., D. C. 
December 23-30 
Women's National Aquatic Forum, Sea 
Crest Manor Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


1958 


January 2-4 
College Physical Education Association, 
Annual Convention, Pasadena, Calif. 
January 8-11 
National Collegiate Athletic Association, 
Philadelphia 
February 18-19 
Twelfth Annual Industrial Recreation Con- 
ference, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
February 25-28 
AAHPER Southern District Convention, 
Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
March 30-April 3 
AAHPER 60th National Convention in co- 
operation with Central District, Municipal 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. 
April 10-12 
AAHPER Southwest District Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 
April 16-18 
AAHPER- Midwest District Convention, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
April 23-26 
AAHPER Northwest District Convention, 
Hotel Benson, Portland, Oreg. 
April 27-May 1 


AAHPER Eastern District Conference, 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 
June 22-28 


National Conference on Social Changes 
and Implications for Physical Education and 
the Sports Aspects of Recreation for Girls 
and Women, DGWS and NAPECW, Asso- 
ciation Camp, Estes Park, Colo. 





FITNESS REPRINTS 
See page 47 for order blank 
































THE TOP BUY IN PHYSICAL 





FEATURING: 


@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 


run or wash out. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION | 
(All White) 





T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 14” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design ... 

$1.60 per uniform. 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 
(White and Colors) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design... 
$1.65 per uniform. 





EDUCATION UNIFORMS 
FROM 





CHAMPION is the only 
manufacturer of processed 
athletic knitwear whose 
complete line has been 
awarded the CERTIFIED 
WASHABLE SEAL of the 
American Institute of Laun- 
dering. This is still another 
big reason why it will pay 
you to standardize with 


CHAMPION. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 
(All Colors) 





T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 
ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design .. . 
$1.80 per uniform. 


| GYM Champion will send you a free sam- combination. This sample request 
SUIT ple of the T-shirt and Gym Pant so must come from the Physical Educa- 
WRITE FOR 1957 CATALOG you can see how a gym suit for your tion department or office. Please 
SAMPLE Physical Education classes will louk specify design and color when writ- 
with your design in your school color ing for sample. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 



















_B McGRAW-HILL 


Recreation Books 











PRINCIPLES OF IMMUNOLOGY 
By JOHN E. CUSHING, University of 
California; and DAN H. CAMPBELL, 
California Institute of Technology. 346 
pages, $6.50. 

This is the first book on the subject. It 

attempts to give the student a back- 

ground for a study of the relationships 
of immunologic phenomena to other 
biological problems. Included are such 
aspects of biology as evolution, genetics, 
embryology, microbiology, and compara- 
tive immunology. Recent advances in 
immunology, such as the concepts of 
antigen and antibody, are discussed in 
the light of today’s experimental work. 










PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
By RUTH EVANS, Springfield 


MARY E. BACON, Springfield, 
THELMA I. 


College; 
Mass. ; 
BACON, Springfield; and 
JOIE F. STAPLETON, University of 
Kansas. McGraw-Hill Series in Health 
Education, Physical Education d& Recrea- 
tion. Ready in February. 















The emphasis in this new elementary 
physical education “methods” text is on 
the importance of teaching physical edu- 
cation as an integral part of the total 
school program. Its three sections in- 
clude a brief statement of philosophy of 
both elementary education and physical 
education; suggested programs of phys- 
ical education for children; and sugges- 
tions for planning and conducting spe- 
cial programs. An ideal guide for class- 
room teachers as well as a text in 
teacher-training colleges. 
























BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS 
AND WOMEN 


By HELEN B. LAWRENCE, The George 
Washington University, and GRACE I. 
FOX, Florida State University. Series in 
Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 264 pages, $4.50. 


Here is a complete coverage of the 
problems of management of girls’ 
basketball for players and_ teachers, 
beginning or advanced, experienced or 
inexperienced. The work contains a 
thorough analysis of individual and 
team tactics, plans for organizing and 
managing play on an intramural and 
extramural basis, and practical sugges- 
tions in regard to the conduct of play- 
ers, coaches, officials, and spectators. 
Protection against injury is stressed. 








y===Send for copies on approval==— 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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e William Bolton, M.D., is Associate 
Director of the Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10. He is also Associate Editor of To- 
day’s Health. 

e Claudia Chapline, instructor, De- 
partment of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, is active in the 
AAHPER, National Section on Dance. 
e Jean Crowder, Helen Hartwig, and 
Donna Schemmer are physical education 
teachers in the elementary schools of 
University City, Mo. 

e Ann Englander, R.D.H., formerly 
dental hygienist for the Wauwatosa 
(Wis.) Health Department, now resides 
at 805 Texas Highway, Leesville, La. 

e Dr. M. S. Kelliher, formerly assis- 
tant professor, Department of Health 
and Physical Education, Santa Barbara 
College, Goleta, Calif., is now Physical 
Director, East Pakistan Education Di- 
rectorate, Ramna, Dacea. 

e Phyllis King formerly taught volley- 
ball at Brearley School in New York 
City. She now resides at 58 Newport 
St., Arlington 74, Mass. Evelyn Pres- 
cott is Associate Professor and Director 
of Physical Education for Women at 
Arkansas State College, Jonesboro. 

e Dr. C. H. McCloy, research professor 
emeritus of physical education, State 
University of Iowa, is author of dozens 
of books and hundreds of articles in 
many languages. He is a past AAHPER 
President and Gulick Award recipient. 
e William T. Odeneal, assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, Florida 
State University, is author of many 
volleyball articles. 

e E. V. Pullias, formerly Dean and 
Professor of Psychology at Pepperdine 
College, is Professor of Education at 
the University of Southern California. 
e Elmer H. Roedel is the Director of 
Secondary Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Allentown, Pa. 

e Barbara Sprayberry is teacher of 
girls physical education, Lincoln-Way 
Community High School, New Lenox, 


e Julian U. Stein coaches and teaches 
health and physical education at Wake- 
field High School, Arlington, Va. This 
is his second JOURNAL article. 

e Dr. Frances Todd, teacher of health 
and physical education, Balboa High 
School, San Francisco, has written for 
both the Journat and Researcn Quar- 
TERLY. 

e Paul Walker, basketball coach, Mid- 
dletown (Ohio) High School, has writ- 
ten other athletics articles. * 





hetter 
form 
makes 
better 
swimmers 






























in 6 smart 
colors 


(\CEAN POOL 
SWIM SUITS 


fit better 
look better 
wear better 





There’s plenty of give and take for active 
swimmers in these fine suits...and they keep 
their form fitting comfort in and out of the 
pool. 


JERSEY KNIT SUITS: 


Knit of fine two ply combed yarn. Fast vat dyes in 
Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, Black. 

STANDARD FORM FITTING MODEL SIZES: 22-46 
No. 147 Skirtless, $22 doz. 

No. 1497 Front Skirt, $31.50 doz. 

HALTER TIE STRAPS, UPLIFT MODEL SIZES: 32-42 
No. 140 Skirtless, $31.50 doz. 
No. 1450 Front Skirt, $37.50 doz. 
RIBBED KNIT SUITS: 

FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES 24-42 
No. 30 Skirtless, $17.04 dz. 


Copen, Royal, Scarlet Send for 


No. 20 Skirtless, Catalog B 
$14.40 dz. of complete 
Oxford Grey SWIM line 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


155 West 23 Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
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BACKLASH 


FAMOUS DIRECT DRIVE 


WONDEREEL 


Beginners learn to cast in minutes—veter- 
ans choose this famous Wondereel for its 
rugged, backlash-free performance. Direct 
drive construction, quiet nylon gears, extra 
light aluminum spool and ingenious brak- 
ing device automatically let line out just 
fast enough for smooth, no-thumbing, no- 
backlash casts every time. You need bait 
casting tackle to fish for the big ones, and with 
Shakespeare’s famous Wondereel, everyone 
can now make long, accurate casts, quickly 
and easily. No. 1921D, green anodized 
aluminum—only ............. $1400 
Other Wondereel models from $9.95. 


5 BRAND NEW 
FISHING BOOKLETS 
AND CALENDAR FREE 
Latest in fishing tips and 
tricks by the experts. Covers 
spinning, bait casting, push- 
button, fly and salt water 
fishing. Send today! 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
Dept. J-11, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Please send me your 5 brand new fishing booklets 
and calendar, free! 


TO GET THE 
BIG ONES 
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ADDRESS. 
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Readers — here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


Dear EDITOR: 


I have just gone through the Septem- 
ber issue of the JourNAL, and I think 
it covers the fitness report very well. I 
am sending you a check for 400 copies. 

I intend to send copies of the Jour- 
NAL to every member of the State Legis- 
lature and try to make them read it to 
find out what a big area for progress 
can be made in our national life. 

T. J. HAmILtTon, 

Director of Athletics 

University of Pittsburgh 
Extra copies of the September JOURNAL 
were printed so that quantity orders may 
be filled. Discount on 10 or more copies is 
20%. 


DEAR EpITor: 

I have just browsed through the Sep- 
tember JourRNAL and think it is excel- 
lent. 

. K. Streit, 
pine of Health and Hygiene 
Cincinnati Publie Schools 
This letter is typical of many received. Com- 
ments on specific articles are invited. 


Dear Epiror: 


I have never found a magazine which 
ean be of such a help in program plan- 
ning as yours, and I certainly feel that 
the small yearly expense is well worth 
it for the amount of new material which 
you make available to your readers. 

3EN McCoy, Youth Director 
YMCA 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Dear Epriror: 

Receive my sincere congratulations 
for the excellent publication you have. 
The JourNAL, thanks to you all, de- 
serves and has international recognition. 

VINCENT GUERRA, Professor 
Caracas, Venezuela 
The JOURNAL goes to nearly 500 members 
all over the world and is exchanged with 
many foreign magazines in this field. 


Dear Epiror: 

In spite of notices put in the Jour- 
NAL and flyers sent by the college to 
numerous schools and colleges publiciz- 
ing the Amy Morris Homans Fellow- 
ship, we are not getting nearly as many 
applicants as we think we should. 


At the suggestion of the committee 
I have written the enclosed brief an- 
nouncement giving the essential infor- 
mation. We would like very much to 
have this published in the JourNAL just 
as soon as possible. The fellowship 
provides golden opportunities for the 
successful applicants and it seems too 
bad not to have more applying. 

KATHARINE F, WELLS, chairman 
Amy Morris Homans Fellowship 
Committee 
Wellesley College 
See Coast to Coast, p. 74, for details about 
the Fellowship. 


Dear Epiror: 


As part of the observance of the 
100th anniversary of Shattuck School, 
awards will be made to 100 living per- 
sons who have made outstanding con- 
tributions toward the advancement of 
secondary education through public, 
parochial, and/or independent schools. 

We hope your readers will submit 
nominations of persons whom they feel 
merit recognition. Nominations are 
sought not only for school administra- 
tors and teachers but also for persons 
serving secondary education in other 
areas. Any person living in the United 
States or territories is eligible for the 
awards except anyone having a connec- 
tion with Shattuck. 

Nominations may be made by sending 
the name and address of person mak- 
ing the nomination and the name and 
address of person nominated together 
with a brief statement of the reason 
for consideration to The Centennial Of- 
fice, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 

A selection committee composed of 
leaders in education, business, and in- 
dustry will judge the nominations. The 
awards will be presented on June 7, 
1958, during Shattuck’s Centennial Ob- 
servance, 

Rev. JosepH M. McKEE, 
Centennial Co-Ordinator 
Shattuck School 
Faribault, Minn. 


Dear Epriror: 
I am introducing 16-inch slow pitch- 








ing softball in the schools and recreation | 


areas in San Diego. It is my belief that 
if a few teams see the value of this 
activity for all age groups, its benefits 
and enjoyment 
others. 

I should like to hear from schools and 
areas where this game is played or has 
been played —why it was introduced, 
why it was accepted or rejected, number 
of participants and attitudes toward the 
game, and any rules used other than the 
official rules proposed by the Chicago 
Umpires Protective Association. 

JOHN HALVERSON 
Roosevelt Jr. High School 
San Diego 3, Calif. * 
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HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


IN YOUR SCHOOL, PLANT OR RECREATION PROGRAM 


Everyone plays in a Harvard 
Gold Medal Table Tennis Tourna- 
ment . . . because everyone enjoys 
this exciting event that serves more 
players, in less space, without any 
permanent installation and at lower 
cost than most other school sports. 

We will send, ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, the Harvard Tournament Kit 
containing everything you need to 
organize your own full-participation 
tournament: Harvard Table Tennis 
Teacher with instructions, rules and tour- 
nament tips; 2 Tournament Charts; com- 
plete publicity program and tally sheets. 


FREE . . . for your winners, Harvard Gold 

Medals and award certificates when you 
complete the tally sheets. Mail the coupon 
below today. 


HMarword rave renns co: 


JH-11 
Gentlemen: 
In order to run a table tennis tournament please 


send us the FREE Harvard Tournament Kit. 


SCHOOL OR ORG 
NAME 
POSITION 
STREET & NO. 
CITY. ZONE____ STATE 



































BOSTON 9, MASS. - 


60 STATE ST. 


We plan to start our tournament on 





There will be approximately participants. 


We do , do not offer table tennis all year. 








Table Tennis is part of our program. 





There are in our school or organization. 






































yg OLLEYBALL requires a great 
deal of co-ordination and is 
very difficult to teach and play ac- 
cording to strict interpretation of 
the rules. Yet volleyball does not 
differ from other team sports in the 
difficulty of learning basic skills and 
achieving the poise necessary for 
championship play. It takes years 
to develop a good basketball or foot- 
ball player, and the same is true for 
volleyball, for it is a team game and 
the action of one player is depend- 
ent on other players. 

For example, imagine a ball hit 
so hard that it is coming toward you 
over a hundred miles an hour. The 
ball is moving so fast you can hard- 
ly see it. Your job is to get to this 
flash of white and pass it accurately 
to the proper teammate. He, in turn, 
then passes the ball up toward the 
spiker, who jumps high in the air 
and hits this moving ball with tre- 
mendous speed over the net and into 
the opponents’ court. 


EVERY PLAYER COUNTS 


In order to develop good team- 
work, every player should possess a 
fair amount of individual skill in all 
phases of the game and should know 
exactly where and how to move on 
every play. For example, the serv- 
ing team should screen every serve 
and play to the opponents’ weak- 
ness. Every player should know ex- 
actly how and where to perform in 
order to achieve the maximum of 
this and other phases of the game. 

Every coach likes to have an out- 
standing player or ‘‘star’’ on the 


Florida State 
player spikes 
the ball, with 
his teammates 
supporting. 

Photo by 
Andrew Simons, Jr 


by WILLIAM T. ODENEAL 


Florida State University, Tallahassee 


team; but if the star never gets to 
play the ball or if he misplays it 
several times in a crucial moment, 
team play invariably suffers. The 
coach and players rely on the star 
to make every play perfect and 
when the star fails to come through, 
team morale generally goes down. 


POSITIVE THINKING 

In order to compensate for the 
lack of the star player, the team 
must rely on teamwork and every 
member of the team must always be 
alert to perform his job to the best 
of his ability. It is important to 
state at this point that the develop- 
ment of a positive attitude of play- 
ers to every thought and move in- 
volved in the game will boost team 
morale. A positive attitude in per- 
forming any skill will develop con- 
fidence and accuracy. A _ player 
should never fear the ball in receiv- 
ing it on the serve, or fear being hit 
when blocking, or doubt his ability 
in spiking the ball over the net. 
Positive thinking toward receiving 
the ball makes the act come natu- 
rally and lessens the chance of mis- 
playing the ball. Once a player 
doubts whether or not he can receive 
the serve or fears being hurt, his 
chance of making an error is great. 

Another great feature in the 
‘thinking process’’ and ‘‘doing de- 
partment’’ of volleyball, as well as 
other sports, is the ‘‘hit and hope’’ 
shot. A player may hit the ball, 
doubting or never knowing whether 
the ball will land inbounds — but 
hoping it will. One of my favorite 
and most used expressions in coach- 


? 





ing volleyball is to say, ‘‘Hit it and 
know what the ball will do. Never 
doubt.’ When every player on the 
team knows exactly how and where 
he is going to play the ball and when 
all players are tigers on offense and 
defense to the extent that they are 
fighting to get into the play, the 
coach must co-ordinate movements 
and teach players to communicate 
with each other. 

ORGANIZED OFFENSE, DEFENSE 

One of the first steps in playing 
good teamwork in volleyball is to 
organize the offense and defense. In 
football every play is carefully 
planned, with each player on the 
team having a specific job to do. The 
success of each play is dependent on 
how every man carries out his job. 
This same thing is true in volley- 
ball. When the ball comes over the 
net to a team, each player on the 
team knows exactly where the ball 
should go and what his particular 
duty should be on that play. 

I think players should talk to each 
other during the game in order to 
stimulate one another as the ball is 
played. The spiker should tell the 
setter where to pass the ball, and the 
setter should reply in confident 
tones that he has passed the ball cor- 
rectly for the proper hit. Such 
terms as ‘‘Put it high and wide,’’ 
‘‘Lay into it Joe,’’ and ‘‘Me and 
you, babe’’ are reassuring to team- 
mates. 

ITEMS OF TEAMWORK 

The following items of teamwork 

should be discussed and understood 
(Concluded on page 63) 
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TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 


Power Operation or Manual Opera- 
tion, 22” & 24” row depth—wall 
attached, movable and recessed. 





























Standard or special, for every 
requirement. Glass, wood or 
steel backboords. 











CHOOSE WITH CONFIDENCE 
FROM THE WORLD’S 
MOST COMPLETE SOURCE... 


If only a single item is needed, or 
everything required to outfit a complete gym, 
Medart equipment is invariably a ‘“‘best buy” 
in practical design, better construction, 

and extra years of service. On every phase 
of gymnasium building or modernization, 
consult Medart —The World’s Most 
Experienced Authority. 





FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
3544 DeKalb St. + St. Louis 18, Mo. 





BETTER BASKETBALL 
Through Skill Classification 





Mass administration of wall bounce test, with 
squad leader and assistant supervising timing 
and technique. 


Mick criticisms of many 
physical education classes are 
that there is no progression in ac- 
tivities from one year to the next 
and no differentiation within the 
same class with regard to the vary- 
ing ability of individuals. This can- 
not be justified if physical educa- 
tion is to maintain its rightful place 
in the education of today’s children. 
It is nothing but selfish rationaliza- 
tion to use such trite reasons as in- 
sufficient time, not enough space, too 
large classes, too much trouble, or 
it does no good, for not initiating 
sound educational practice in every 
physical education class. Where 
there is a will there is a way! 

We have initiated a simple, ob- 
jective, and easily administered 
basketball skills test for our classes, 
from which we group for instruction 
during the unit. Without reserva- 
tion, it can be said that through 
this procedure the boys have not 
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by JULIAN U. STEIN 
Coach, Wakefield High School 
Arlington, Virginia 








Photos by John Zwerner, 
school photographer 


only enjoyed basketball a great deal 
more but have also gained tremen- 
dously in the mastery of the funda- 
mental skills, basic to the successful 
playing of the game. All that is 
needed to administer this test is 
a stopwatch, basketballs, a court, 
and a little thoughtful preparation. 


FIVE-EVENT TEST 

The test itself consists of five 
events, all scored objectively on a 
‘‘time’’ or ‘‘number of successful 
repetitions’’ basis. Each event is ad- 
ministered as described below. 


Obstacle dribble—Four chairs are utilized 
as the obstacles, placed at points from 
the foul lines extended and evenly spaced 
between the end lines. The testee starts 
on one end line and dribbles straight down 
the floor to the other end line and back; 
he then dribbles in-and-out between the 
chairs (going all the way to the end line 
again) and back in-and-out between the 
chairs; his last round trip is exactly like 
the first. The event is scored in seconds 
(to exact tenth) for the three round trips. 


10-shots—These shots are made from a 
point behind the foul line for junior high 
school students and from the crest of the 
circle for senior high school students. The 
shots may be either one- or two-hand set 
shots. The number of successful shots out 
of the ten shots determines the score. 
Lay-ups—The testee takes a position on 
either side of the basket and attempts 
to make as many lay-up shots as possible 
in one minute. This is scored according 
to the number of successful shots in the 
minute. (The testee must get his own re- 
bound in all cases.) 

Wall dribble—A bench is placed five feet 
from a hard flat surface that gives a 
good rebound to a basketball. The testee 
takes a position behind this bench and 
bounces the ball off the wall as many times 
as possible in one minute. If he drops the 
ball or it rolls away from him, he must 
recover it, return to his position, and 
eontinue while the time continues. The 
number of bounces off the wall constitutes 
the score in this event. It is suggested 
that individuals sit on both ends of the 
bench so that it won’t slide forward dur- 
ing the event. One of these boys may time 
and the other count for greatest efficiency. 
Chest pass—A target is drawn on a wall, 
on the seats that are folded, or on any 
other solid surface. The testee takes a 
position 15 feet from the target, and, 
utilizing a two-hand chest pass, makes ten 
passes at the target. His score is the 
accumulated total gathered from the ten 
passes. 

It can be readily seen that these 
events are ones which involve some 
of the basic fundamentals of basket- 
ball and, as such, can be successfully 
used in either junior or senior high 
school classes. In senior high, the 
ever-all proficiency and attained 
scores of classes should be higher 
than in the junior high, but there 
will still be sufficient spread that re- 
sults can be used for grouping pur- 
poses within the classes. The con- 
verse will be true for junior high 
schools where the over-all scores and 
proficiency will be lower but still 
give sufficient spread for grouping. 
ADAPTING THE TEST 

Another good feature of the bat- 
tery of tests is that the entire test 
and/or specific events can be changed 
to be adapted to individual situa- 
tions, as described below. 


Obstacle dribble 

1. Time to the nearest second, rather 
than the nearest tenth of a second. 

2. Reduce the number of round trips 
to one or two to vary the number of trips 
where the testee must dribble in-and-out 
of the chairs. 

3. Set up several courses and have 
several going through the event at once. 
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Ten-shot phase of 
test is either a 

two-hand set shot 
or one-hand push 
taken from foul 

line (junior high} 
or crest of circle 


(senior high). 


The test is so designed that it 
can be given to a class of 35 pupils 
in one class period of 50-55 minutes. 
If desired, various events of the test 
could be given on separate days 
prior to instruction of specific skills 
to group for that one skill on the 
basis of the test result. This same 
procedure, spreading the test out 
over several days, could be used to 
advantage if classes were large, 
periods short, or the time allotment 
for the unit of insufficient duration 
to make the entire test feasible. 


THE ACTUAL TESTING 


We administered the test as de- 
scribed, for we felt that it would 
best meet the needs of our classes. 
Each event must give scores of suf- 
ficient spread to enable enough dif- 
ferentiation among individuals to 
allow for the best possible grouping. 
It is for this reason that one minute 
was selected as the time limit for 
the lay-ups and the wall bounce, ten 
chosen as the number of set shots 
and chest passes, and three round 
trips decided upon for the obstacle 
dribble. We did not find that this 
added greatly to the time of ad- 
ministering the test, and the in- 
ereased spread in scores better ful- 
filled our objectives for the test. 

There are many ways in which 
the actual test can be administered. 

1. Divide the class into five squads and 
have each rotate from event-to-event in a 
regular fashion. (It was in this manner 
that we chose to administer the pre-test, 
but it did not prove to be the most success- 
ful because an individual requires varying 
amounts of time to complete the respective 
events. After one period, we modified this 
so that there were only four squads, 
always leaving one event open for those 
groups that finished so that there would 
be no waiting or lost motion. This proved 
to be much more successful and efficient.) 




















2. Divide the class into any given num- 
ber of squads and have each squad com 
plete the same event at the same time. 
(There are many restrictions to this meth- 
od and using it may require longer than 
one period to administer the five events. 
This would work very well if only one or 
two events were given on a specific day. 

3. Divide the class into groups of two, 
three or four individuals each (depending 
upon the size of the class), having each 
group start on different events. The 
groups should be divided equally among 
the five events and then given the oppor- 
tunity to move as quickly as possible from 
event-to-event with no set order prescribed. 
(It was in this manner that the post-test 
was given, and it proved to be the most 
successful way.) 

Squad leaders and/or student 
gym assistants are a necessity for 
the successful administration of the 
battery, regardless of the method 
chosen. The size of the gym, size 
of the class, number of baskets avail- 
able, basketballs available, space 
available for targets and for the 
wall bounce will all affect the 


method of administration. 


GRAPH OF PUPIL’S PROGRESS 

After the test has been given, it 
must be tabulated and scored. Each 
of the five events is given a maximum 
value of 20 points, making the total 
test value 100 points. A frequency 
distribution chart is made for each 
event on graph paper, giving a clear 
pictorial representation of the spread 
for the respective events. If more 
than one grade level is involved, a 
separate graph is made for each of 
the grades. In this manner, the 
competition will be confined to the 
grade level of each individual and 
as such be much more meaningful. 
In each event, the median in the 
frequency distribution is given a 
value of ten points and these above 
or below this point given more or 

(Concluded on page 37) 











Girls volleyball is a fast-moving game. Spiking the ball at Arkansas State College. 


Girls VOLLEYBALL Can Be 
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Place more emphasis on skills, techniques, and strategy to avoil dull volleyball 


by PHYLLIS KING 


The Brearley School, New York, New York 


OLLEYBALL is an excellent 

game for girls as it can be en- 
joyed by a varied number of play- 
ers indoors or outdoors; the rules 
are simple; the basic techniques are 
not difficult to learn; and the equip- 
ment and space are easily available. 
In some areas volleyball is over- 
looked because of the lack of films 
available in girls play and for the 
lack of opportunity to see a good 
demonstration. Too often it is rele- 
gated to the position of a fill-in on 
rainy days, so that comparatively 
few girls realize that it can be a fast- 
moving, exciting game. 


RULE CHANGES 


Official volleyball rules for the 
highly skilled player and suggested 
modified rules for the less skilled 
and younger players may be found 
in the current DGWS Volleyball 
Guide (1957-59), published by the 
Division for Girls and Women’s 
Sports, AAHPER.' There are no 
basic differences in official rules for 
the game of today and those of the 
past, but a few essential rule changes 
appearing in the current guide 
should be mentioned: 

1. Six players constitute an official team. 


1Available from DGWS _ Publications- 
Sales, 75¢ per copy. 
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and 


2. A game is determined by a combina- 


tion of time and score and is one of three 
basic units of a match. A match consists 
of the best two out of three games. 

3. A volley consists of one hit of the 
ball by a player. 


CORECREATIONAL GAME 


Volleyball is also an extremely 
good corecreational game. For co- 
recreational volleyball, DG@WS rules 
apply with the following exceptions: 

1. Height of the net: 7 ft.—junior 
high school; 7 ft. 6 in—high school; 8 
ft.—others. 

2. A team shall consist of 3 girls and 
3 boys who shall be placed in alternate 
positions on the floor. 

3. When a ball is played by more than 
one player on a team, one of these must 
be a girl. 

4. Except for the serve the ball may be 
contacted with any part of the body. 

Only players in the front line at the 
time of the serve may block. 


SINGLES AND DOUBLES 


Volleyball may be played as a 
singles or doubles game, too. Two 
courts (15 ft. by 30 ft.) can be made 
on a standard volleyball court for 
the doubles game. Official DGWS 
rules govern the game with one ex- 
ception—a player may recover her 
own or her partners’ ball which is 
sent into the net during a rally fol- 
lowing service. Scoring is similar to 


EVELYN PRESCOTT 


Arkansas State College, State College, Arkansas 


official volleyball. A game is won 
when either team scores a two-point 
lead with 15 or more points. When 
the score is 14-all, a team must make 
two consecutive points to win unless 
ctherwise agreed upon. 

A doubles game may also be 
played on a time basis as suggested 
in the modified section of the cur- 
rent Volleyball Guide (pp. 105-109). 
Two out of three games constitute 
a match. If three 15-point games 
seem too strenuous, the first two 
games should be played for 11 points 
without using the two-point lead. In 
ease of a tie, the third game should 
be played for 15 points. 

The singles game is played using 
the same rules as those for doubles, 
but the court size should be reduced 
accordingly. 

These volleyball-type games are | 
particularly adaptable for use in 
small rural schools which have only 
a few upper-grade students, and for 
backyard or beach volleyball. How- 
ever, they are not limited to these 
settings. 


INTRODUCING VOLLEYBALL 


To introduce volleyball, the teach- 
er might do well to start with Volley- 
ball-Unlimited. As the name im- 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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For over a quarter century 
BRODERICK GYM SUITS 

have set the standard with 

smart styling and the built-in ability 
to take the strain of active wear, 
over long periods of time. 


Styled for freedom of action, carefully 

proportioned, Sanforized, mercerized and 

vat-dyed, they won’t shrink, run or fade. “a 

Seams are lock-stitched ; strain points are 

reinforced and bar-tacked for extra strength. 4 


Parents prefer Broderick Gym Suits 
because they know the economy that comes 
through the long life of each garment. 
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athlete's 


by WILLIAM BOLTON, M.D. 
Bureau of Health Education 
American Medical Association 


(Fourth in a series of articles by Dr. Bolton. Previous articles are Virus Hepatitis, Oct. 
1956, p. 16; Infectious Mononucleosis, Jan. 1957., p. 23; Warts, March 1957, p. 13.) 


GOOD illustration of the cyclic 

occurrence of many disorders 
—and, in turn, concern over their 
management—is provided in the his- 
tory of the fungus involvement of 
the feet called ‘‘athlete’s foot.’’ 
There is some justification for its 
name because of its relative greater 
prevalence among users of gymna- 
sium showers, who presumably must 
be athletes, but the condition can be 
found in many who have consider- 
ably less than even a speaking ac- 
quaintance with athletics. It un- 
doubtedly is a solace to such to be 
able to bask in the reflected glory 
of athletic endeavor. 


CONTROL MEASURES 


Twenty years ago, and rising to 
a crescendo during the war period 
of 1941-45, interest in the problem 
of fungus infections of the feet, the 
common term for which is dermato- 
phytosis, was intense. Schools intro- 
duced elaborate measures for its 
control, including special demon- 
strations of locker room, swimming 
pool, and shower practices for indi- 
viduals — such as the wearing of 
clogs, the flushing of floors with va- 
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rious antiseptics, and the placing of 
special containers in strategic points 
where all could or might be obliged 
to dip the feet. These latter were 
plastic vessels, or sometimes troughs, 
built into passages leading to and 
from showers and swimming pools, 
and contained solutions of various 
chemicals intended to retard fungus 
growth. 

In addition, everyone was urged 
to dry the feet carefully and pow- 
der between the toes afterwards. 
This last procedure is the only one 
now believed necessary to follow for 
satisfactory control of dermatophy- 
tosis. Increasing doubts about the 
ease of spread by the fungus organ- 
isms causing dematophytosis, and 
the vulnerability of all individuals 
were confirmed decisively in an ex- 
tensive review that appeared in the 
medical literature about a year ago. 
The conclusions are of interest to 
every. teacher who is involved in 
this school gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool problem. 


DEPENDS ON SENSITIVITY 


Despite deliberate exposure of 
large groups of volunteers to mas- 


sive concentrations of fungus organ- 
isms, it was not possible to cause 
development of fungus disorders in 
the feet on any volunteers. With 
other known exposure factors taken 
into consideration, it was concluded 
that development of dermatophyto- 
sis depends relatively little upon ex- 
posure, and much more upon indi- 
vidual sensitivity. In other words, 
fungus organisms are probably al- 
ways present, and wait simply for 
the development of local conditions 
favorable to their growth. 

Such conditions — warmth, mois- 
ture, and an enclosed area—repre- 
sent the problem, and it is apparent 
that their control is dependent pri- 
marily upon individual prophylaxis. 
If the lessons of keeping the feet 
clean and dry, with special emphasis 
on drying well between the toes af- 
ter a shower or swim, the routine 
use of a dusting powder, and fre- 
quent changing of socks and shoes 
ean be instilled, ‘‘athlete’s foot’’ 
need not be expected to present a 
problem in any situation, regardless 
of its known presence in some of the 
group participants. 


AVOID STRONG MEDICINES 


Despite the assurance that derma- 
tophytosis can be cleared up by 
these simple measures, there are al- 
ways some individuals who want to 
try heroic measures, including local 
application of powerful medicines. 
Not only are these unnecessary, but 
also they are apt to produce serious 
skin trauma. Their use should be 
discouraged. 

It is observed occasionally that 
fungus involvement may produce an 
acute reaction. For their own good, 
persons who show such reactions 
should have medical consultation. 
For the great majority, the proce- 
dures mentioned will be all that is 
required. 


FOOT POWDER 


All others factors being equal, 
there is rather convincing evidence 
that introduction of foot powders 
containing undecylenic acid or re- 
lated components of human sweat 
have contributed importantly to 
the present decline of ‘‘athlete’s 


foot.’’ * 
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Hats off to some magnificent “Little Guys” — 
the Highwood, IIl., team, winner of the 1957 
National Little Guys Basketball Championship. 
This league limits players to ages 9-12, and height 
of 5-ft. or under. The court measures 55x40, 
basket height is 81 feet, and quarters are 


6 minutes each. 
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Donald C. Skrinar, founder and Na- 
tional Director of “Little Guys”, re- 
ports it’s amazing how Hillyard fin- 
ishes stand up under the beating of 
an all-round recreational program. 
The 1957 National Little Guys Tour- 
nament was played in Oak Terrace 
} ; Gym, Highwood, Ill.—on a Hillyard 
ts i : finished floor! 


Basketball’s 1957 World Champions, the 

Boston Celtics. Their home court, Boston Gardens, 
is—naturally enough—another Hillyard-finished 
floor! The Celtics’ Promotion Manager, Bill 
Mokray, reports that Hillyard is the one finish 
which meets all requirements for a fast-action, 
no-glare playing surface. 





...and wherever Championship Basketball is played... 
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SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION. TODAY 
HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. P-4 






The Hillyard Maintaineer® is 
“on your staff not your payroll” 


Please have the Hillyard “Maintaineer” survey my gym floor and 
show me how easily | can change over to a TROPHY “Finish for 
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Champions”. 

Institution ST. JOSEPH : M o. 
Address Passaic, N. J. 

City State. San Jose, Calif. 





















Sw \ A Lai ff bated 
Bowling has become a very valuable part: Our student bowling program has 
of our physical education program. 1: become the most popular unit in our 
heartily recommend it to any school: physical education program. 
which has the facilities available. . M. E. Rowley ¢ Principal 
E. J. Gephart Ashtabula High School 
Superintendent of Schools : 
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> Your program enables our students to: Bowling has great appeal to the students 
participate in bowling without the néed : and has wonderful carry-over values for 


of capital outlay by the taxpayers. later life. 
Ned V. Collender Robert N. Bieher - Football Coach 
City Manager Ashtabula High School 
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Bowling gives the teenager an outlet. Junior Bowling gives all high school stu- 
for energy that might otherwise be~ dents a chance to bow! who otherwise 


directed t tivities leading to j il Id not afford to d : 
M A K E SS iTS M A Re K j N po onechgg ivities leading to juvenile cou "'a pla oad 
Leo J, Kane Ashtabula YWCA 
Chief of Police 


i a 
Not only does Junior Bowling provide a - My junior bowlers are wonderful. I’m 
healthy outlet for teenagers’ energies, it - proud that my establishment is part of 
teaches them a sport that will give them = the Ashtabula Public School System 


pleasure all their lives. where students are learning to bowl... 
Bill Reynard - Ass't City Editor for high school credits. 
The Star Beacon ; Clarence Brumley « Proprietor 


Ashtabula Bowling Center 


AMERICAN JUNIOR 


BOWLING CONGRESS 
I91I3 West lOSrd St., Chicago 43, Illinois 
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FITNESS FOR YOUTH 


Fitness 


Boys and girls grades 
5-12 are being tested 
for physical fitness to 
set up national norms 


by PAUL A. HUNSICKER 


Director, AAHPER Youth Fitness Project 


NATION-WIDE survey of the 
A Physical Fitness of American 
Youth is now underway through 
the AAHPER’s Youth Fitness Proj- 
ect. Its’ purpose is to investigate 
certain aspects of physical fitness 
but not mental, social, or emotional 
fitness. Boys and girls from grades 
5 through 12 will be tested and na- 
tional norms will be established. 

Physical fitness is understood to 
include those qualities which permit 
an individual to perform life activi- 
ties involving speed, strength, agil- 
ity, power, and endurance and to 
engage in the various kinds of physi- 
cal activities required of modern day 
living, including sports and athlet- 
ics, and to be able to maintain his 
optimum amount of fitness. 


FOLLOW-UP OF CONFERENCE 

The project had its inception as a 
follow-up of the AAHPER Confer- 
ence on Fitness, September 1956.! 
Details of the project were devel- 
oped at an exploratory meeting 
called by AAHPER President Ray 
O. Dunean, in co-operation with 
Marjorie Phillips, chairman of the 
AAHPER Research Council, in 
February 1957. 

The meeting 
basic tasks : 


centered on three 
(1) To identify the ma- 
jor aspects of fitness; (2) To evalu- 


1See November 1956 AAHPER Jour- 
NAL, page 10 for report of this Conference. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Project 


PAUL A. HUNSICKER 


ate tests now available to measure 
these aspects identified and, where 
no suitable tests exist, to develop 
valid, reliable, objective and eco- 
nomical tests; (3) Using the tests 
developed, to establish norms for 
the sexes and different age levels for 
the various aspects of fitness, and 
(4) To give consideration to the 
formation of a fitness profile. 
Those in attendance included 
Marjorie Phillips, chairman of the 
Research Council; Paul Hunsicker, 
chairman-elect of the Research 
Council: Esther French, chairman 
of the Research Section; Etta Wal- 
ters, chairman of the Measurement 
and Evaluation Section; Anna Es- 
penschade; Charles Cowell; Ruth 
Abernathy; Arthur Esslinger; 
Thomas K. Cureton; David K. 
Brace; Carolyn and Karl Book- 
walter; and Carl A. Troester, Jr. 


THE PLAN 

A proposed plan was drawn up 
at this meeting. The aquatic item 
in the test battery was later dis- 
cussed with Richard L. Brown, as- 
sistant director of safety services, 
American Red Cross, and was 
slightly altered. The plan as it now 
stands follows: 

1. Boys and girls between grades 5 
and 12 are to be included in the sample. 

2. The sample is to be nationwide in 
scope. 

3. The test battery is to include: (a) 
Softball throw for distance; (b) Standing 





broad jump; (c) 50-yard dash; (d) Pull- 
ups or modified pull-ups for girls; (e) 
Sit-ups; (f) Shuttle-run; (g) Run or walk 
600 yards; (h) Swimming—(1) Swim 15 
feet; (2) Jump into water over your head, 
swim 15 yards, turn around, swim back 
one-half the distance, turn on back and 
rest for one-half minute. Turn on front 
and swim to starting point; (3) Swim 100 
yards for time. 

4. Additional information such as grade, 
age, height, weight, ete., is to be secured. 
5. The data gathered are to give infor- 
mation regarding what boys and girls be- 
tween grades 5 and 12 can do relative to 
selected aspects of fitness. The test bat- 
tery does not include all facets of fitness! 
COMMITTEE APPOINTED 

As an aftermath of the Chicago 
deliberations, President Ray O. Dun- 
can authorized Marjorie Phillips to 
appoint a Physical Fitness Research 
Committee. The members include 
Paul Hunsicker, chairman; Anna 
Espenschade ; Lynn McCraw; Peter 
Sigerseth; and Jeannette Saurborn; 
with Marjorie Phillips serving as 
ex-officio member. 


STEPS ALREADY TAKEN 

This committee has been working 
on the details of the Youth Fitness 
Project and the following develop- 
ments have taken place: 

1. The Association negotiated a 
$3,200.00 contract with the Survey 
Research Center of the University 
of Michigan to draw the sample. 
Contact letters have gone out to ap- 
proximately 200 schools in 28 states. 
From the returns, specific grades 
have been drawn and testing is un- 
derway. 

2. Mimeographed test directions, 
patterned after Anna Espenschade’s 
work in California, have been pre- 
pared, along with test record sheets. 

3. Although Paul Hunsicker and 
an assistant, Glen Thomet, plan on 
doing a good share of the testing, 
letters have been written to mem- 
bers of the Research Council in cer- 
tain geographic locations in an at- 
tempt to enlist aid in administering 
the tests. 

4. Plans have been made for ma- 
chine-carding the data and it is 
hoped that the analysis of the re- 
sults will be completed shortly after 
the data are collected. The test ma- 
terials will be ready in time for pres- 
entation at the 60th National AAH- 
PER Convention. * 
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Winning BASKETBALL Championships 


more than its share of basket- 
ball championships. It all began 
with the first crown in 1944 under 
Royner Green, now coach at Cornell 
University. The next crown came 
in 1946 under Coach George Houk, 
now Assistant Superintendent at 
Troy High School. I came to Mid- 
dletown in the fall of 1946, and the 
Middies have won the crown in 1947, 
1952, 1953, 1956, and again in 1957. 
Over the past two years, in winning 
the crown we have accumulated 52 
straight wins, and nine of the first 
12 boys are returning for the 1957- 
58 season. 

In my estimation, championship 
basketball can be accomplished in a 
small hamlet or a large metropolis. 
I don’t believe our championships 
just happened. I think we have done 
a good job in selling the youth of 
our community, as well as the adults. 


COMMUNITY INTEREST 


Basketball has become a byword 
m this thriving city of 40,000 popu- 
lation. It is the subject for discus- 
sion in the barber shops, drug stores, 
and homes 12 months of the year. 

Community support has been un- 
usually good. Our teams annually 
draw a full house. The two games 


M IDDLETOWN, Ohio, has had 


by PAUL WALKER 


Basketball Coach, Middletown (Ohio) High School 


with our big rival, Hamilton, have 
drawn an average of 8,500 specta- 
tors for the past six years, the larg- 
est crowd being 13,156 in 1956. So 
you see, basketball is here in Middle- 
town to stay and we believe the in- 
terest of the fans as well as the 
youth of this town will continue. 
STARTING EARLY 

We think basketbal! must be start- 
ed at an early age. Therefore, we 
have set up leagues in our grade 
schools with teams made up of 5th 
and 6th graders. These schools play 
in a North-South division, with each 
league winner playing for the cham- 
pionship. Most of our grade schools 
are equipped with gymnasiums, and 
all of them have outside black-top 
courts. In this program, we have 
some 200 boys playing ball. Here 
we establish sufficient interest and 
desire to continue playing basketball 
and to become a Middie star. 
COACHING JUNIOR HIGH BOYS 

Junior high systems have good 
established coaches, who at one time 
coached varsity high school sports, 
so they are well grounded in funda- 
mentals and have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the coaching game. 

Both of our junior highs play in 
a league, with both varsity and 





junior varsity games. This gives the 
boys a thorough knowledge of com- 
petition and good experience, which 
they will need to become a varsity 
player in high school. 


OUTDOOR COURTS 


In our city we have a fine recrea- 
tion program. The recreation direc- 
tor, Mr. Carlson, runs great baseball 
and football programs, but does not 
run a basketball program. However, 
we have been provided six concrete 
basketball courts in parks through- 
out the city. These courts are 
equipped with lights; and they are 
in constant use throughout the year, 
especially during the hot summer 
evenings. It has been said that when 
the first snow comes the basketball 
courts are cleaned first, the streets 
next. This is a little far-fetched, but 
it sounds good. 

Every summer we have visitors 
from the University of Dayton, Mi- 
ami University, Xavier University, 
and the University of Cincinnati, 
along with our own high school and 
college boys, giving our loyal fans 
a treat on the outdoor courts. 

We are indeed grateful to our 
Park Board, because we think play 
on the outdoor courts is a vital cog 
in our Middies’ good fortunes. 
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JUNIOR VARSITY SQUAD 


We get a new group of students 
in the 10th grade. Boys who have 
made the grade in junior high ball 
usually make up our Junior Varsity 
squad but, in order not to overlook 
anyone, we invite any sophomore or 
junior in school who would like to 
try out for the squad. We usually 
have from 100 to 125 turning out for 
our week’s session. Sometimes we 
pick up four or five boys from this 
group. 

The Junior Varsity squad, under 
my assistant Bob Kramer, is given 
a thorough knowledge of our system 
with stress being placed on funda- 
mentals and running. This squad 
plays the preliminary game to all 
our Varsity contests. As the boys 
progress, they are watched, and some 
are dressed for Varsity contests, and 
often are used in the late stages 
when the Varsity has built a sizable 
lead. 


VARSITY SQUAD 

Varsity play is usually confined 
to junior or senior boys. In my 11 
years, I have had about five sopho- 
more boys to make my squad. It is 
a big jump, and usually the boys 
need a year’s work on the Junior 
Varsity squad. 

Practice begins the first of Novem- 
ber and we usually start our sched- 
ule the last week in November or 
the first week in December. All 
games are played on weekends. We 
have discontinued mid-week games, 


sophomore 


Jerry Lucas, All-American, as 
playing for the Middies. 
























































with the exception of Christmas 
holidays. 

Usually our squad is made up of 
returning lettermen and regulars on 
the past Junior Varsity squad. We 
annually have only four, or possibly 
five, seniors on our squad. If a boy 
is a senior and is not a regular or 
6th or 7th man on our squad, he is 
cut to make room for juniors and 
sophomores who might gain experi- 
ence when the occasion comes up to 
play the 8th, 9th or 10th man. This 
system has become an accepted cus- 
tom and it is accepted, although it 
is the hardest part of my job. Now 
that we have a squad of four to six 
seniors, six juniors and possibly a 
couple of sophomores, we can start 
the season’s practice. 


PRACTICE 

We start practice with two things 
in mind—two seasons—the regular 
schedule and the tournament to 
come. 

The first week is spent on funda- 
mentals, with emphasis on speed. 
Condition is of great importance and 
as a Squad we run from the first of 
November till the last practice. We 
think that if you run just to run, 
you have no incentive, but if you 
run to play, you have an added in- 
centive. We never run without an 
incentive. That is, we never run 
laps or practice without the ball. 

For the past two years, our team 
has played with an outstanding star, 
but has continued as an outstanding 
team ball club. I believe an indi- 
vidual can never gain the heights 
without team play. 

After the first week, we try to line 
up two or three scrimmage games. 
Here is a typical day’s practice be- 
fore we open our season. 


Report on the floor :30 P.M. 
Shooting :30—4:00 P.M. 
Drills :00—4:30 P.M. 


Foul shooting :00—5:10 P.M. 

Scrimmage 10—6:10 P.M. 

After the season opens, these ses- 
sions are cut down and we finish 
each day about 5:30 p.m., with the 
exception of the day before the game 
when our practice is over by 4:30 
P.M. 

During the season, we scout every 
ball club we play. For our league 
teams and big rivals, we scout some- 


4 

Half-court work 4:30—5:00 P.M. 
5 
5: 








times as many as five times. During 
the year, we take movies of our 
tougher opponents for future use in 
case we meet them in tournament 
play. These movies are also used to 
study faults of our ball club. 


FAN AND PLAYER APPEAL 

We also take our players into con- 
sideration a great deal—we want to 
give them something they like and 
enjoy doing. So, what to we do? 
We make practice as interesting as 
possible and give the boys numer- 
ous options so that they can free- 
lance in our offense. 

Our offense is based on the run 
and shoot method. We have been 
sold on the idea that a good offense 
is a good defense. Never let it be 
said that a Middie player won’t 
shoot. A few years back, during an 
exciting ball game with Hamilton, 
we had an 81-79 advantage with 14 
seconds to go. I called time and 
said, ‘‘Let’s try and freeze. By all 
means, don’t shoot the ball.’’ I 
turned to one particular boy and 
added, ‘‘Do you understand that?’’ 
His reply—‘‘ Coach, don’t pass that 
ball to me then’’—is typical of Mid- 
die teams in the past seven years. 

We have developed from the re- 
frigerator five to the shooting five; 
from a slow type of offense to the 
run and shoot method which is so 
thoroughly enjoyed by both players 
and fans of the Middletown area. 
Averaging about 90 shots per game, 
we have developed into one of the 
highest scoring teams in the coun- 
try, including the colleges. 


TRADITION 


Winning a championship is a feat 
that is long remembered by the boys 
playing and the people watching. It 
is something that the young boys 
growing up remember, too. They 
spend many hours working to per- 
fect their basketball with this mem- 
ory in mind—that they, too, may 
some day carry on the ‘‘Middie Tra- 
dition’’ and be a member of a cham- 
pionship team. 

Every potential basketball player 
has a dream to play as well or better 
than the ones before him. Thus, the 
players come and go, but tradition 
and interest continue to bring on 
fine athletes each year. * 








Credit for Military Service 





New recommendations of the Commission 
on Accreditation of Service Experiences 


HE COMMISSION on Accredi- 
; pete of Service Experiences of 
the American Council on Education 
in September issued a statement on 
credit for military service that su- 
persedes all previous commission 
recommendations. It includes the 
new recommendation of the com- 
mission on the Six-Month Reserve 
Training Programs, authorized by 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, and 
the revised recommendation of the 
commission on basic or recruit 
training. 

Study of the six-month reserve 
programs revealed that each trainee 
in the six-month programs under- 
went the same basic or recruit train- 
ing that regular members of the 
Armed Forces were required to com- 
plete. In some instances, the re- 
servists then took service school 
training, while other reservists were 
assigned to a particular job for the 
duration of their service. 


SINGLE STATEMENT 


It seemed evident that there was 
no great distinction between train- 
ing of the reservists and members 
of the regular components except 
for the fact that the reservists 
served only for a period of six 
months, while members of the regu- 


lar components served for two years 
or more. Therefore, Commission rec- 
ommendations were issued in a sin- 
gle statement, which appears below. 


CREDIT FOR MILITARY SERVICE! 
INCLUDING BASIC OR RECRUIT 
TRAINING 


SINCE the establishment of the Six- 
Month Reserve Training Programs by 
the services, as authorized by the Re- 
serve Forces Act of 1955 (PL 305), the 
Commission on Accreditation of Service 
Experiences has received requests from 
civilian educational institutions for its 
credit recommendations for this train- 
ing. The Commission, at its May 1957 
meeting, approved the appointment of 
a subcommittee to study the Six-Month 
Reserve Training Programs conducted 
by the Armed Forces, to review the 
Commission’s recommendation with re- 
gard to basic or recruit training which 
had been adopted in 1953, and to make 
recommendations on both to the full 


1The term ‘military service’ as used in these 
recommendations is defined as follows: Full-time, 
extended active duty for a continuous period 
of six months or more, including the completion 
of basic or recruit training. This definition cov- 
ers training completed under the Six-Month Re- 
serve Training Programs. 

It should be noted that, in addition to basic 
or recruit training, military service may include 
formal, resident service school training for 
which other credit might be granted. In such 
eases, the Commission’s recommendations may 
be found in the 1954 revised edition of A Guide 
to the Evaluation of Educational Eaperiences 
in the Armed Services or may be obtained from 
the Commission. 
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Commission membership. On the basis 
of the subcommittee’s report, the Com- 
mission in September 1957 authorized 
the issuance of the following statement 
as its eredit recommendation for mili- 
tary service, including completion of the 
Six-Month Reserve Training Programs 
and of basie or recruit training. This 
recommendation supersedes all previous 
recommendations of the Commission for 
basic or recruit training. 

The recommendation concerning basic 
or recruit training for secondary school 
credit is essentially unchanged. How- 
ever, colleges should note that there are 
important changes in the recommenda- 
tion for basie or recruit training from 
that issued in 1953. 


Secondary School 


The Commission recommends no high 
school credit for military service per se, 
including basie or recruit training. It 
is recommended, however, that the physi- 
cal education experiences during mili- 
tary service of six months or more be 
aecepted in lieu of the mandatory high 
school requirement of physical educa- 
tion or hygiene and health education. 


College 


For Military Service—six months to one full 
year 

1. The Commission recommends that 
six months to one full year of military 
service, including the completion of bas- 
ic or recruit training, be accepted as 
meeting the requirements in military 
science at the freshman level, but that 
only in ease an institution normally al- 
lows credit for collegiate level courses 
in this area should credit be granted. 

2. The Commission recommends no 
credit in physical education or hygiene 
and health education unless the appli- 
cant has completed more than one year 
of military service. 


For Military Service—over one year 

1. The Commission recommends that 
over one year of military service, in- 
cluding the completion of basie or re- 
cruit training, be accepted as meeting 
the requirements in military science at 
the freshman and sophomore levels, but 
that only in ease an institution normal- 
ly allows credit for collegiate level 
courses in this area should credit be 
granted. 

2. The Commission recommends that 
the veteran’s total military service ex- 
periences in the areas of physical edu- 
cation or hygiene and health education 
be considered as meeting the physical 
education or hygiene and health educa- 
tion requirements on the freshman and 
sophomore levels, provided the appli- 
cant’s military service was of more than 
one year’s duration, but that only in 
ease an institution normally allows 
eredit for collegiate level courses in 
these areas should credit be granted. * 
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RECREATION 


Recreation must be guided by what is known about human 


nature if it is to produce good personality health 


by E. V. PULLIAS 


University of Southern California 


OTH recreation and personality 

health are strongly influenced 
by the customs, attitudes, and val- 
ues of our highly organized indus- 
trial society. Three major problems 
today make the subject of recreation 
and personality health very timely 
and urgent: (a) The extreme seri- 
ousness of the mental health prob- 
lem in modern life; (b) the inevita- 
ble increase in leisure time in the 
immediate future; and (c) the un- 
satisfying nature of most work in 
present-day life. 

Recreation will be an increasingly 
important factor in the production 
and maintenance of mental health. 
Its task is to promote growth and 
effect healing in the personality. To 
perform this great task effectively, 
recreation must be guided by what 
is known about human nature—that 
is, by certain psychological princi- 
ples. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 


A few of the most basic of these 
psychological principles are dis- 
eussed below. 

1. The recreative activity must fit the 
special, and often unique tempera- 
ment of the individual. One of the 
most significant discoveries of many 
years of psychological research is 
that each individual is different, and 
that growth is best when that differ- 
ence is understood and respected. 
Because of the very nature of rec- 
reation, there are few places in all 
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of life where the old adage ‘‘one 
man’s meat is another man’s poi- 
son’’ is more true than in recrea- 
tion. Hence, an activity which does 
not fit the temperament of the per- 
son involved is not only not recrea- 
tive (self-actualizing), it is not even 
good work. Such activity when im- 
posed from without, as it so often is, 
becomes a disintegrative strain. 

It is as if a very happy duck 
decided that all the hens in the barn- 
yard should take a recreational swim 
in the pond each day. And it is not 
difficult to imagine an enterprizing, 
energtic, organization-minded duck 
who would be able to get a program 
of such nature under way and dis- 
play it with pride to the visiting 
supervisor and board of education, 
explaining with evident joy that 
every chicken on the place now takes 
part in this fine recreative activity 
each day. ‘‘What could. be more 
wholesome for our youth,’’ she says, 
‘‘and besides such a joy!’’ 

Recreation leaders are in particu- 
lar danger of falling into this trap, 
for they probably enter this type of 
work because they possess a special 
temperament. Unless they have ef- 
fective training in self-understand- 
ing and in the varied nature of oth- 
ers, they tend to expect everyone to 
enjoy what they enjoy. In this way, 
the profound truth that to be recre- 
ative an activity must fit the tem- 
perament of the individual may be 
negiected. 





The question of the place, worth, 
and danger of competition pervades 
every aspect of recreation, and es- 


pecially bears upon personality 
health. Competition is so much a 
part of life in America, that it is 
difficult for us to view the subject 
objectively. Life is highly competi- 
tive almost from birth. 

The problem is a very complex 
one. It is related in one way or an- 
other to every principle discussed 
in this article. A few practical sug- 
gestions are all that space allows: 
(a) There is little evidence to indi- 
eate that competition is a basic or 
innate need in human nature; (b) 
Individual temperaments vary great- 
ly in their response to competition 
(that is, some people like it, some 
tolerate it, and some dislike it) ; 
(ce) If the activity passes a certain 
point in competitive intensity, it 
tends to lose its recreative quali- 
ties; (d) Finally, success is so vital 
to personality in our culture that 
competition becomes the easiest and 
most readily available mode of moti- 
vation, and is subject therefore to 
overuse and abuse. 


2. To be good recreation the activity 
must not be over-supervised. To be 
recreation, an activity must have an 
optimum degree of spontaneity. 
Good balance is difficult to achieve 
here. Careful organization and plan- 
ning are necessary for any meaning- 
ful group activity, but there is 
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danger that a supervision which is 
destructive of the spontaneity abso- 
lutely necessary to recreation will 
become normal procedure. 


Many years ago, Dr. William 
Burnham in his wise book The 
Wholesome Personality laid down a 
formula for meaningful work. It is 
a task, a plan, and freedom. A task 
is an endeavor that has meaning for 
the person undertaking it; a plan 
is a means of achieving that task in 
which the relaticn of the means to 
the achievement of the purpose of 
the task is clear and accepted by 
the person who must carry out the 
plan; freedom is the right of some 
self-direction and experimentation 
in carrying out the plan. 

The central truth involved in 
these principles is even more appli- 
cable to recreation. Skillful recrea- 
tion leaders concerned about per- 
sonality growth and healing will 
seek diligently for the balance in a 
recreation program which provides 
the supervision and organization de- 
manded by the immaturity and ac- 
cumulated defenses of the person or 
group involved, and at the same time 
maintains the greatest possible free- 
dom and spontaneity, remembering 
that, whatever qualities an activity 
may have, it will not be recreative 
if it is forced. 


3. Good recreation must satisfy basic 
human needs. Little of significance 
ean be said about personality and 
recreation, or any other psychologi- 
cal subject that does not relate 
closely to needs and need satisfac- 
tion. An activity is more recreative 
in proportion to the extent that it 
contributes to the satisfaction of 
needs important to the personality. 
It is probably most useful when it 
is an outlet to original or basie needs 
—those inherent in the structure and 
chemistry of the organism. 

One of the most valuable concepts 
in modern psychological literature 
is ‘‘self-actualization.’’ Maslow be- 
lieves, and in my judgment supports 
his belief, that this need is just as 
much a part of the original nature 
of man as that for food, for exam- 
ple. A self-actualizing activity is 
one in which the individual does 
what he as a person is by nature 
best suited to do. A simple exam- 
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ple is a duck swimming; a more 
complex example is a poet writing 
poetry, or a musician making music. 

Assuming that there is a basic 
need for self-actualization and that 
the appropriate activities satisfy 
that need, the point here is that good 
recreation must be almost above 
everything self-actualizing. The 
recreating individual must have at 
least some of the feeling that this ac- 
tivity ‘‘is for me’’ rather than the 
reverse conviction often expressed 
‘this is not for me.’’ It should be 
remembered, of course, that this is 
a complex matter. Many different 
activities may satisfy this self-actu- 
alizing need in varying degrees and 
at different times in the course of 
development. 

Although the self-actualizing need 
is one of the most important for 
recreation, there are many other 
significant and urgent needs that 
may be satisfied by a good recrea- 
tion program. A few are: (a) to be 
active; (b) to be with one’s fellows; 
(ce) to achieve a goal—in recreation, 
an artificial but attainable goal; 
(d) to overcome obstacles; (e) to be 
creative; (f) to share beauty; ete. 

Not every recreational activity 
will satisfy all or even many of the 
central needs of man, but it will al- 
ways be satisfying one or more of 
these deep motivations. Therefore, 
everyone professionally interested in 
recreation and its meaning for per- 
sonality health should be a continu- 
ous and ardent student of all phases 
of human motivation. 


4. Much of recreation should involve 
a wide use of the body and should de- 
velop satisfying skills. Great wisdom 
is required to apply this principle 
without seriously violating some of 
the other important principles. Per- 
haps—before they are spoiled by un- 
wise pressure applied at the wrong 
time, by failure, and consequent 
fear—most persons find deep satis- 
faction in bodily activity as such, 
and are eager to put forth the effort 
to develop the special skills that 
make that activity most satisfying. 
But, as one finds people at almost 
any age, they are inhibited in bodi- 
ly activity and consider the effort 
required to develop skills distaste- 
ful work. 


For some, the Situation is easily 
solved because in them the skills de- 
velop rapidly enough and are suffi- 
ciently self-actualizing to get a self- 
supporting circle of success—satis- 
faction—effort—success—ete. under- 
way. For many others, perhaps be- 
eause of poor timing and harmful 
guidance, bodily activity steadily 
loses its appeal and skill is lost or 
never developed in a circle of fail- 
ure—no satisfaction or distaste—no 
effort or avoidance, ete. 

Clearly this matter demands great 
wisdom, skill, and patience on the 
part of the recreation leader. Fur- 
ther, it will require not a little heal- 
ing, for most individuals will bring 
with them many unhealed wounds 
and the defenses that protect their 
tenderness. But if the job can be 
well done, its results are indeed re- 
warding. 

Among other functions very im- 
portant to personality health, an ac- 
tivity that involves a varied use of 
the body and promotes the develop- 
ment of bodily skills: (1) relieves 
pent-up tension which results from 
unsatisfying work or demanding so- 
cial relations; (b) gives the positive 
joy that comes from good bodily co- 
ordination and the exercise of re- 
fined skills; (ce) promotes good or- 
ganic functioning and thus tends to 
keep the energy supply high and the 
body tone good; (d) develops a good 
mind-body relation, promoting the 
unity or wholeness of the organism 
so vital to mental and physical 
health in a society where many 
forces threaten that unity. 

Each of these fruits of recreative 
bodily activity is important to per- 
sonality health. All of them taken 
together become a prime influence 
in both growth and healing. 


5. The good recreational activity con- 
tributes to inter-personal relations. 
Man in deepest essence is a social 
being. Many of his best qualities 
and deepest satisfactions come from 
proper relations with his fellows. In 
the words of John Donne ‘‘no man 
is an island.’’ What is really meant 
is that no person should be an is- 
land, for if he is, he cannot be his 
best self. 
(Concluded on page 76) 
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Amateur Athletic Union 

American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 

American College Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, Sports Division 

College Physical Education Association 

National Association of Collegiate Com- 
missioners 

National Collegiate Athletic Association 

National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations 

United States Olympic Association 


FFICIAL representatives 
O from the above groups met in 
Chicago, August 10-11, 1957, at the 
invitation of the NCAA. They 
agreed on the following Guides for 
Action, Minimum Aims, and Resolu- 
tions relating to fitness for Ameri- 
ean youth. Subsequently, all gov- 
erning bodies of the 15 organizations 
gave official approval to these state- 
ments, which were then presented to 
President Eisenhower’s Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee on Fitness of 
American Youth at West Point, 
September 9-10, 1957.2 

Every effort will be made by the 
15 organizations to implement these 
fitness guides and aims. The 
AAHPER Board of Directors is 
now studying means of implementa- 
tion. Future issues of the JouRNAL 
will report on developments. 


GUIDES FOR ACTION 


It shall be the policy of these organiza- 
tions “to: 

1. Funds for Facilities: Do everything 
possible to see that an adequate propor- 
tion of funds are allocated to provide the 
necessary athletic, recreation and physical 
education facilities whenever federal, 
state or local governments provide funds 
for educational purposes. 

2. Adequate Facilities: Urge the appro- 
priate agencies of the federal government 
to require adequate space and, if possible, 
adequate facilities for play and recreation 
of youth in any residential area or de- 
velopment where federal funds are to be 
used or where the government or any of 
its agencies, including the FHA and the 
VA, make, insure or guarantee loans for 
residential purposes. 

3. Increased Participation: Urge all col- 
leges, universities, secondary schools and 


1See April 1957 AAHPER Journat, p. 
20: **NCAA Concerned with Youth Fit- 
ness.’? 


2See article on the West Point Confer- 
ence in this issue, p. 40. 
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FITNESS FOR YOUTH 





by RAY O. DUNCAN 


AAHPER President 











allied athletic agencies to increase, insofar 
as possible, the number of sports being 
conducted in inter-school and intramural 
activity and increase the number of teams 
competing in all sports, such as junior 
varsity, freshman and lightweight teams. 

4. Evaluation: Request the accrediting 
associations to examine and strengthen the 
criteria they employ in evaluating the ade- 
quacy of the physical education and ath- 
letie programs of member institutions. 

5. Recruitment: Take whatever steps are 
possible to induce the highest type young 
men and women to accept positions of 
leadership in physical education, recrea- 
tion and athletics; increase the prestige of 
these professions; and improve the sal- 
aries and incentive, in order that the Pres- 
ident’s fitness program may have the per- 
sonnel needed to achieve its purpose. 

6. Recreational Facilities: Urge the fed- 
eral government to increase the recrea- 
tional facilities in our national parks and 
forests, and urge similar action at state 
and local levels. 

7. Outdoor Education: Encourage the ex- 
pansion of outdoor education programs 
including school and summer camping. 

8. Planning and Use of Facilities: Encour- 
age all physical education, sports, and 
recreation organizations to co-operate in 
the planning and utilization of athletic, 
recreation and physical education facilities 
for the greatest good of the community. 

9. School Athletics: Recommend the ac- 
eceptance of school athletic activities as 
part of the educational structure and urge 
all states to provide adequate financial 
support for athletic programs. 

10. Fitness Councils: Support the estab- 
lishment of a representative Youth Fitness 
Council in each state. 





American Association of College Baseball 
Coaches 

American Football Coaches Association 

American Wrestling Coaches and Officials 
Association 

National Association of American Gym- 
nastics Coaches 

National Association of Basketball 
Coaches 

National Collegiate Track Coaches Asso- 
ciation 

National Fencing Coaches Association 


11. Research: Undertake a study to de- 
termine the present status of the number 
of sports, teams and participants in inter- 
school, physical education and intramural 
activities now, and again one year hence, 
to determine what progress has been made 
in this period. (The need for research was 
considered a basie factor.) 

12. Program: Co-operate with all other 
agencies in planning, initiating and oper- 
ating a youth fitness program aimed at 
challenging youth of all ages to attain 
maximum development in accordance with 
their capacities. 


MINIMUM AIMS 

1. All youth-serving agencies should do 
their utmost individually and collectively 
to enlarge and maintain measures which 
will produce a desired state of fitness in 
youths and adults in this Nation. 

2. There should be established in our 
schools, at all levels, a program that will 
result in the development of fitness for all 
youth. 

In so doing, we strongly recommend the 
following: 

(a) Stress a required program of physi- 
cal education for all students throughout 
their entire school experience. 

(b) In motivating students in physical 
education, there should be a harmonious 
build-up of the physique, the teaching of 
motor skills, and sufficient activity to ac- 
complish desired development. 

(ec) Interest every individual student to 
play on a team, and to experience sufficient 
competition to insure progressive develop- 
ment. 

(d) Provide every individual with the 
opportunity to learn how to swim. 

(e) Urge each student to undergo peri- 
odie health examinations. 

(f) Provide proper instruction in health 
education, including hygiene, nutrition, 
physiology, and body mechanics. 

(g) Establish a comprehensive testing 
program to -evaluate progress toward 
achieving fitness for our youth. 

In advocating this program, we are urg- 
ing our educational institutions to provide 
programs of physical education, athletics, 
and recreation at all school levels. It is 
recognized that these programs and the 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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TRAMPOLINING 


belongs in your program 


by ELMER H. ROEDEL 


High School, Allentown, Pennsylvania 





RAMPOLINING as a physical 
T education activity has been 
erowing by leaps and bounds in the 
last few years. The activities taught 
seem to ‘‘come natural,’’ as almost 
everyone likes to tumble, dive, and 
bounce. We should capitalize on 
this natural urge and include tram- 
polining in our physical education 
programs. Recreation centers, pools, 
YMCA’s, and camps are enjoying 
the ‘“‘big bounce,’’ so why not the 
schools? 

Both boys and girls can partici- 
pate in trampolining.’ The instruc- 
tor follows the same teaching pro- 
cedures for both. However, as a 


1See ‘‘ Trampolining Is for Girls, Too,’’ 
by M. Gladys Seott in the AAHPER 
JOURNAL, June 1952, p. 10, and ‘‘Tram- 
polining—Our Newest Activity’’ by New- 
ton ©. Loken, AAHPER Journat, Feb. 
1952, p. 14. 
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Boys learn fundamental 
bounces in trampolining 
class at Allentown High. 


rule, girls do not become as profi- 
cient in the use of the trampoline 
as do boys. 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The main objectives in our tram- 
polining program are: 1. To provide 
physical conditioning and muscular 
development ; 2. To teach timing and 
rhythm in co-ordinated movements ; 
3. To teach balance and body con- 
trol; 4. To provide another activity 
for students that helps to develop 
self-confidence and poise and at the 
same time creates an atmosphere of 
fun and enjoyment. 

Here in Allentown, we have de- 
veloped a course of study to provide 
material for use by our teachers in 
introducing trampolining into the 
physical education program. Tram- 
polining helps us realize our major 
objective—physical fitness. 


SUPERVISION 


With proper supervision and the 
proper teaching of safety practices, 
trampolining is no more dangerous 
than any other activity in our pro- 
gram. Pupils who are not too suc- 
cessful in other activities may ac- 
tually ‘‘find themselves’’ on the 
trampoline. 

When not in use, the trampoline 
should always be closed, stored, and 
locked, so that it cannot be used 
unsupervised. Proper procedures in 
setting it up and folding it should 
be taught first. This should be fol- 
lowed by information of a general 
nature as to what the student may 
expect when he or she ‘‘climbs 
aboard’’ for the first time. The 
class is now ready for safety in- 
struction. 


SAFETY INSTRUCTION 


It is emphasized above all that 
students NEVER go on the tram- 
poline unless the wmstructor is pres- 
ent. Then, students are shown the 
safe method of getting on and off. 
They are told never to get on and 
off from the ends, never to stand 
on the side bar and jump off, and 
never to stand on the springs. A 
5 ft. x 10 ft. mat should be placed 
on the floor at the point of dismount. 

Spotters are essential—a mini- 
mum of four, one on each side, 
one on each end. They must always 
be alert and ready to catch a per- 
former or push him to the center 
of the trampoline. Also essential are 
safety mats. These are provided by 
the manufacturer at an added cost 
of about $40, but they are a ‘‘must.’’ 

Beginners learn stunts at a mini- 
mum height. Reckless and exceed- 
ingly high bouncing must be dis- 
couraged. Exercise periods must be 
kept short for each pupil, pecause 
fatigue sets in very quickly with use 
of the trampoline. Progression of 
stunts must be carefully selected. 
using fundamentals first to acquaint 
performers with the ‘‘tramp’s’’ re- 
actions. A hand or overhead safety 
belt should be used to teach the 
more difficult stunts. 

We find that the trampoline is ac- 
tually less dangerous than some 
other pieces of heavy apparatus be- 

(Concluded on page 73) 
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IT’S FUN 


You know how much more beneficial any physical 
training activity is if it’s fun to do. That’s a big ad- 
vantage for Trampolining. Everybody enjoys it. You 
have no difficulty getting students to participate. 


SIMPLE TO TEACH—EASY TO LEARN 


The basic jumps and drops of Trampolining are sim- 
plicity itself. The Trampoline is standard equipment in 
colleges, universities and most high schools. Now, physi- 
cal education instructors are using the Trampoline in 
elementary grades as well. Even these young children 
take to Trampolining quickly and easily. 


GOOD GROUP ACTIVITY 


A dozen and a half boys and girls can work the Trampo- 
line as a group. They pick up pointers watching others 
perform while they wait their turn. Adds real competi- 
tive spirit to the sport as well. 


Write today for catalog, literature on Trampolining 
and free lesson plans to: 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 


205 A Avenue NW, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Why a NISSEN trampoline belongs in your gym 





EXCELLENT CONDITIONER 


Trampolining develops muscular-visual coordination 
and timing. It’s good exercise, a good body builder. 
Breath control and good posture come naturally with the 
Trampoline. 


BENEFITS ALL 


This is important to physical educators. So many pro- 
grams benefit only the athletically inclined, do very 
little for the average or physically below average stu- 
dent. Not Trampolining. All boys and girls regardless 
of their natural physical ability enjoy and benefit from 
the Trampoline. 


NISSEN—THE ORIGINAL TRAMPOLINE 


Nissen Trampolines are the originals, accepted as stand- 
ard equipment in intercollegiate, national and inter- 
national competition. Over 6,600 Trampolines have been 
sold by Nissen during their 15 years of business. The 
world-wide acceptance of Nissen Trampolines is your 
best assurance of its quality. The Nissen bounces better 
longer because it’s better designed and better constructed. 


‘ 
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INCOLN-WAY Community High 

School has been conducting an 
experimental program in outdoor 
living on its 70-acre campus for the 
past three years. The program had 
its beginning during the school’s 
first year of operation and presented 
a challenging teaching situation. 

The campus totaled 70 acres, with 
one section of land left in its natu- 
ral wooded state. Few of the school’s 
students had ever participated in 
any type of outdoor activities. All 
students traveled to and from the 
campus by school bus, a fact which 
limited the amount of equipment 
and supplies that could be brought 
to the campground by the campers. 
In spite of these difficulties, the ad- 
ministration thoroughly supported 
the initiation of the camping pro- 
gram and the entire faculty assisted 
wherever possible. 

OBJECTIVES 

Before the unit in outdoor living 
could be put into actual practice, 
curriculum objectives were estab- 
lished : 

1. To acquire an appreciation of the 
beauty of the out-of-doors; 

2. To gain a knowledge to use this 
beauty for further education in such areas 
as conservation ; 

3. To obtain a basic camping knowledge 
for future leisure time use where little ex- 
pense is involved; 

4. To have the social experience of liv- 
ing in a new environment with one’s own 
age group; 

5. To receive the experience of plan- 
ning, conducting, and evaluating a de- 
tailed project such as an overnight camp- 
ing trip; 
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An Experiment 


Outdoor Living 


High school girls gain valuable 


experience camping at the school 


by BARBARA SPRAYBERRY 


Lincoln-Way Community High School, New Lenox, Illinois 


Sa 


6. To learn to adapt to an entirely new 
way of living where many of the present- 
day luxuries are neither needed nor de- 
sired ; 


- 


7. To realize that dependence upon one 
another is necessary in order that a com- 
plex project such as a camping trip may 
operate smoothly ; 

8. To assist the freshman students in be- 
coming acquainted with a new school en- 
vironment and with each other. 


OVERNIGHT CAMPING 


The first year of the program saw 
a modest beginning with several of 
the girls physical education classes 
planning and conducting overnight 
camp-outs. Each trip was preceded 
by classroom work discussing the 
needed camping skills and the plan- 
ning of committees. The lecture and 
demonstration work was divided 
into five areas: camping equipment, 
fire building and safety, food, care 
of the campsite, and appropriate 
clothing. At the conclusion of the 
class work, committees were estab- 
lished for the trip. Attendance was 
put on a volunteer basis during the 
first year, and results indicated that 
70 per cent of the girls participated. 
Every girl received the opportu- 
nity of taking an actual trip and 
each one participated on at least one 
committee. The various committees 
established and their functions were: 
Wood: The committee’s main function 
was to provide fuel for the entire trip. 
Wood was needed for cooking the meals 
and keeping a small fire burning through- 
out the night. The problem of trans- 
porting the wood to school was solved 
by having each girl bring one good 
sized log or a number of smaller pieces 





Student counselors at Lincoln-Way Community High School instruct 
members of their camping group in foundation fire building. 


to school each day of the week of the 
trip. A more than sufficient supply was 
obtained. 

Sleeping Equipment: This group made 
sure that each camper had either a 


sleeping bag or a bedroll. Bedrolls were 
inspected the night of the trip. 
Camping Equipment: The task of locat- 
ing all the necessary camping materials 
was handled by the group. Cooking 
utensils were borrowed from a local 
scout organization. Shovels, axes, water 
cans, ponchos, ete., were obtained from 
the school and local families. 
Food: A menu was planned for Friday’s 
supper, a midnight snack, and Satur- 
day’s breakfast. Committee members 
figured the cost per student at 50 cents, 
purchased the food, and assisted with 
the preparation. 
Parental Permission: A permission slip 
form was developed and given to each 
student. Committee members checked to 
see that each camper returned the slip 
before the trip and provided for her 
own transportation home on Saturday 
morning. 

At the conclusion of the overnight, 
each camper was asked to evaluate 
her committee’s work and the camp- 
out in general. Three suggestions 
were quite prominent — more time 
requested for the camping trip, 
greater use of student leadership, 
and further knowledge of camping 
skills. These suggestions were used 
in an effort to improve the next 
year’s program. 

STUDENT LEADERSHIP 

The main objective of this second 
year was the development of student 
leadership. Special training for stu- 

(Concluded on page 80) 
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by FRANCES TODD 
Balboa High School, 


San Francisco 
















OR SEVERAL decades, instruc- 

tion on the effects of alcohol on 
the human body has been required in 
the public schools of all states. If 
we judge the effectiveness of this 
teaching by the widespread misin- 
formation about alcohol, the fact 
that alcoholism is America’s fourth 
public health problem, the belief 
that drinking among teen-agers is 
an increasing problem, and the fact 
that alcohol-related traffic accidents 
are snuffing out lives daily, it would 
appear that some changes in content 
and method of teaching teen-agers 
about alcohol are indicated. 


iS IT CONTROVERSIAL? 


Teachers and administrators some- 
times do just a cursory job of alco- 
hol education because they believe 
it to be a controversial subject 
Would any community group— 
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‘‘wet,’’ ‘‘dry,’’ church, parents, 
businessmen — disagree with these 
statements ? 

1. Teen-age drinking is illegal and is 
fraught with special risks because of 
the immaturity of adolescents them- 
selves. Teen-agers are entitled to know 
the facts about these special risks as 
well as other pertinent and scientifically 
correct information about the alcohol 
problem. 

2. Teen-agers are more concerned 
with now than with later. Now their 
problem is: Shall I drink? or How can 
I refuse a drink and not be called a 


“square”? Will just a drink or two at 
a party really hurt me? Education 
about alcohol should focus on prevent- 
ing intoxication now, just as driver edu- 
cation focuses on preventing traffic ac- 
cidents now. The later will be mini- 
mized if the now is effective. 


3. Because 4,000,000 Americans are 
alcoholics, the problem of alcoholism is 
a social problem. Social gains will ac- 
crue if prevention, treatment, and re- 
habilitation are community concerns. 
Social action should be based on facts, 
not folklore, and on positive attitudes, 
not exhortation. 


LET‘S LOOK IN THE MIRROR 


‘The Old Look | 
on the psychology of fear | 
or threat. 


Little or no correlation with | 
mental hygiene. 


to why people drink, why | 
some people drink excessive- | 
ly, how to manage one’s life | 
so harmful ‘crutches’ are | 
not needed. 


ses ## 
Major stress on the dire | Which 
physical and mental effects | likely to 


of prolonged and excessive 
drinking. 


whether 


served ? 


**# # * 


Lecture method. The lecture 
is frequently given in an 
auditorium assembly by a 
non-faculty speaker who is 
usually identified with the 


ance group. 


| sideration of the facts. able to test his 





| So What? 

A negative approach, based | Preaching that drinking is 
‘‘wrong’’ has little effect 
| on the average youngster 

who knows that most adults 

(65%) drink to some ex- | will drinking help me to be 

Little or no attention given | tent, and most who do 

drink stay out of trouble. | 


*s 2 


think the party is dull un- 
less some 


ses 2 


A New Look 
| A positive approach: good 
mental health. 
Guide teen-agers to ask and 
answer for themselves: How 





popular, healthy, successful, 
a good marriage partner, a 
successful parent? What 
skills in interpersonal rela- 
tions do I need to achieve 
my ambitions? 

On a sound base of positive 
mental health teaching, build 
a program for your class or 
school that includes the so 
cial, as well as the mehtal 
and physical, effects of im- 
moderate drinking. 

Plan no separate course, but 
integrate alcohol education 


in appropriate curricular 
contexts: science, social 
studies, driver education, 


guidance, English, American 


problems. 
*seee 


problem is most | Stress the possible effects of 

interest a teen- 

ager: the remote possibil- 

ity he might become an 

aleoholic when he’s 40—or exciting circumstances such 
| 


‘*just a drink or two’’ on 
the behavior of an immature 
person, particularly under 


as a prom or football vic- 
tory party. 

Stress the many factors 
which may modify the possi- 
ble effects of ‘‘just a drink 
or two’’: mood, food eaten, 
body weight, kind and 
strength of drink, speed of 
drinking, altitude, constitu- 
tional differences among in- 
dividuals. 


crowd will 


drinks are 


se 2 * 


Telling is not teaching. Set up a permissive class 
The climate of an assem- 
| bly and the authority-fig- | sion 
| ure of the outside speaker | bring out the 
| are conducive to passive 
law, medicine, or a temper- acceptance rather than to | 
| active and thoughtful con- | lem. Each pupil should be 


climate where free discus- 
pupils will 
scientific, 
moral, ethical, social, and 
religious aspects of the prob- 


between 


beliefs 
against those of others, with- 
out censure. 

Encourage active pupil par- 
ticipation by panels, buzz 
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se 2 
Inadequately prepared and/ 
or emotionally biased teach- 
ers. 


Yee * 


Inadequate, and in some 
eases, inaccurate coverage 
in texts. For example, the 
following misinformation 
has been noted in texts: 

1. Alcohol is always a poi 
son or a narcotic. 

(In small quantities alcohol 
is a sedative; in larger 
quantities, an anesthetic or 
nareotic; to an _ alcoholic, 
even small amounts may act 
as an ‘‘emotional poison.’’ 
2. Alcohol destroys or dam 
ages tissues and dehydrates 
the body. 

(Not in the concentration it 
ean be tolerated in the 
body.) 

3. “Alcohol is the only cause 
of alcoholism. 

({f this were true, why 
don’t all 
alcoholics? 
4. Most alcoholics are Skid 
Row derelicts. 


drinkers become 


) 


| *es *# * 


A teacher who cannot di- 
vorce his own prejudices 
from straight-forward and 
effective teaching is un- 
likely to create a class at- 
mosphere conducive to last 
ing learning. 


} 
(Only 10% are; the other 


90% come from all walks of 


life, including the profes 
sions. ) 
5. Alcohol is the basic cause 


family, and so- 
cial disintegration. 


of personal, 
(Problems are multiple 
excessive drinking 
is a symptom of a person 
ality disorder. 


caused; 


**Aleohol and _ nareotics’’ 
re frequently taught in the 
same lesson or unit, by the 
same methods, and are con 
sidered as very similar, or 
even identical, subjects. 
Important differences exist: 
legal, cultural, 
health, soeial 
few. 


to mention a 
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: 6Oth NATIONAL CONVENTION OF AAHPER 


Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Missouri 


religious, 


False implications and 
faulty conclusions are fre 
quently drawn. 





March 30-April 3, 1958 
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groups, role playing, com- 


mittee 
ing. 
Use outside speakers as re- 
source persons. 

*x ee 
More and better in-service 
and pre-service workshops 
and courses in aleohol edu- 
eation. 


work, problem-solv- 


* e+ He 


Make use of some of the 
many fine references writ- 
ten in lay language. A se- 
lected reference list appears 
at the end of this article. 

Teachers should develop edu 
eationally sound books and 
teaching aids on the alcohol 
problem. 


Study the differences and 
then gear your teaching ac 
cordingly. 


Theme: 


Forward with Fitness in ‘58 
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Charts, Public Relations, 
and FITNESS 


by JEAN CROWDER, HELEN HARTWIG, 
and DONNA SCHEMMER 


Elementary Schools, University City, Missouri 


REAT interest has been aroused 
G in the American people for 
further developing physical fitness 
in children. Conferences have been 
held on the national, state, and local 
levels for the professional physical 
educators while the radio, television, 
and press have pointed up to the 
lay people the physical weakness of 
the American children and their 
need for greater strength, endur- 
ance, and flexibility. Play is inher- 
ent in the lives of children. They 
want to imitate the activities of 
their older friends, but they lack 
the skills to sueceed. 


ACHIEVEMENT CHARTS 

Over a period of years, the teach- 
ers in the system have worked out 
specific objectives for each grade 
level and, therefore, one chart 
that is frequently used would be 
the ‘‘Objective’’ or ‘‘ Achievement’’ 
Chart. Examples of these objec- 
tives are: increasing speed in run- 
ning, push-ups, pull-ups, rope climb- 
ing, rope jumping, broad and high 
jumping, kicking, throwing and 
eatching; such tumbling skills as 
headstands, cartwheel, forward and 
backward roll, and rhythmical skills 
as skipping and galloping to music. 


FITNESS FOR YOUTH 


The chart, which is posted in the 
gymnasium, is made on tagboard of 
varying sizes. Some teachers prefer 
the 30 in. x 36 in. size, while others 
prefer the 9 in. x 12 in., which can 
be mimeographed. Each child’s 
name is entered. The chart is mark- 
ed by the child himself, with the 
instructor keeping a duplicate re- 
cord in a record book. In Figure 
1 the actual skills are printed on 
the top of the chart and, as a child 
passes the skill, he colors in the ap- 
propriate square. In Figure 2, the 
child fills in a succeeding blank 
when he achieves a new skill. While 


(Concluded on page 65) 





Figure |. 


In creating a basic program of 
physical education in the elementary 
schools, therefore, the director is 
faced with the problem of develop- 
ing well-co-ordinated bodies through 
the fundamental skills without de- 
stroying the child’s interest and 
fun. In the University City Elemen- 
tary Schools, charts have played an 
increasing role in motivating the 
skill program and also helping peo- 
ple understand that physical edu- 
eation is education and not merely 
free play or recess. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Chart showing achievement of specific objectives. 


UNIVERSITY CITY SCHOOLS 
POSTURE RECORD 


Nae — School 


Profile | 
1. Head Forward 


2 
2. Kyphosis cs 
3. Lordosis 3 

4 


4. Chest Sunken 
5. Protruding is“) 
Abdosen 


6. Krees Stiff i 
7. Poor Weight 
Distribution | i 
Back | 
} 1. Shoulders Not 
Level | ah 
2. Hips Out of Line 





Figure 3. Posture card used by University City Schools. 


Figure 2. Chart showing children's progress. 
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Successful 
Athletic 
Administration 


by M. S. KELLIHER 


Formerly at 
Santa Barbara College, Goleta, California 


RITERIA by which excellence 
Be athletic department adminis- 
tration may be judged were devel- 
oped in a study of the duties of 
atheletic directors. Although these 
criteria relate to duties of athletic 
directors at the college level, they 
can, in most cases, apply equally 
well to the high school situation. 


PROCEDURE 

The best judges of the criteria of 
success in the operation of an ath- 
letic department should be the people 
directing these programs. For this 
reason, the jury method seemed most 
appropriate. The procedure involved 
securing ratings of athletic depart- 
ments by directors who, through the 
close relationships involved in ath- 
letic conference activities, carried on 
a considerable amount of business 
with the department being rated. 

It was anticipated that some di- 
rectors might be reluctant to rate 
their colleagues. To discover if this 
were true, a trial form was developed 
and sent to a small group of direc- 
tors. Their returns indicated that 
such a request made of other direc- 
tors could be expected to produce 
the desired results. 

Twelve college athletic confer- 
ences with 90 separate institutions 
were selected as a source of the 
‘‘jury of experts.’’ These confer- 
ences were representative of all geo- 
graphical areas in the United States 
and ineluded schools ranging from 
less than 1,000 to over 10,000 enroll- 
ments. 


A letter was prepared and sent to 
the 90 directors in these conferences. 
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TABLE | 
Directors Rating of the Criteria of Success 























Number of Directors 
Rating the Criteria 
~~ | 
Statement of Suggested Criteria | be | se | 2 | be 
| €8i%s bys ES 
| 5 eo | oe | = = | © = 
ER | ge | mea |e 
Seis h | SE | ae 
coma Ae | Qe | He 
1. He operates on a sound financial basis. | 22 1 
2. He has developed a high degree of esprit de corps| | 
among all members of his department. } 2a 2 
3. He handles the business of the department in an| 
efficient and prompt manner. } 21 2 
4. The activities of the department are well received 
by the faculty and the community. } 21 2 
5. The health protection of athletes is rated high. } 21 2 
6. His operations are in harmony with the spirit and| 
rule of amateur ahtletic codes established by NCAA.| 20 3 
7. He insists that athletes strive to keep up with their 
class. | 20 2 1 
8. All members of his department handle their work| 
assignments efficiently. 18 5 
9. The equipment of the athletic department is cared 
for in an excellent manner and according to sound 
procedures. | 18 5 
10. He produces a program that appeals to a large| 
number of participants. | 18 4 a 
11. There is an equitable balance in the budget for all 
sports. Bs 4 2 
12. There is an efficient program of public relations. | 17 6 
13. He maintains friendly press and radio relations. | a 6 
14. The over-all win and loss record of all competitive} 
teams under his administration is high. 17 4 1 l 
15. The buildings and grounds under the supervision of| 
the director are kept in excellent condition. 16 7 
16. He considers the after-graduation success of former} 
athletes a measure of success of the athletic de-| 
partment. 16 7 
17. He operates effectively without undue waste of time} 
or materials. . . 38 7, f 2 
18. He prefers that athletes carry career programs of| 
study. 15 | 8 
19. He conducts athleties in an efficient, crowd-pleasing} | 
manner. 13 9 1 
20. Students assigned to work in the department give | 
reasonable service for the money earned. 16 | 7 | 


Rating Card for Athletic Directors for Evaluating the Administration of an Athletic Program 








Performance in this area 
is given: 
Great |Moderate| Little 
Attention! Attention| Attention 





Criteria and Division 
FINANCIAL SOUNDNESS 
1. He operates on a sound financial basis. 
2. There is an equitable balance in the budget for all | 
sports. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT 
3. He handles the business of the department in an 
efficient and prompt manner. 
| 


4. All members of the department handle their work 
assignments efficiently. 

5. He operates effectively without undue waste of time 
or materials. | 

6. He develops close co-operation between all members 
of his staff. 


(See opposite page for remainder of card) 
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Criteria and Division 


7. Policies and procedures are written out and are 
made clear to both players and staff members. 

8. He co-operates with other departments of the insti- 
tution, and he maintains good relations with the 
administration. | 

9. He is fair and firmly in control of his staff and | 
he never fails to recognize organizational channels. 

0. He is easily available to anyone with an interest in 
the athletic program. 


WELL-BEING OF THE STAFF 


11. He has developed a high degree of esprit de corps 
among all members of his department. 

12. He selects a staff who believe in high standards of | 
competitive athletics. 

13. He develops a staff of men with high professional | 
standards and education. 

14. He is loyal to his staff and gets facts before making | 
a move. 





15. The health protection of athletes is rated high. 
16. He insists that athletes 
their class, 


17. The best possible education for the boy is the most | 


WELL-BEING OF THE STUDENTS | 
strive to keep up with | 
| 


important criterion. 

18. He produces a program that appeals to a large | 
number of participants. 

19. He considers the after-graduation success of former 
athletics a measure of the athletic 
department. 

20. He preférs that athletes carry on a career program | 
of study. 


success of 


21. He has understanding of ard co-operates with gen 
eral student body interests. 

22. Students assigned to work in the department give | 

| 


reasonable service for money earned. | 





PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF THE STAFF 


23. His operations are in harmony with the spirit and | 
rule of amateur athletic codes established by the | 
. NCAA. | 
24. He is able to justify the athletic program as an} 
important phase of education. 
25. The director is an educator. His status in the in- | 
stitution is high. 


26. He works with the faculty and keeps them informed. | 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


27. There is an efficient program of public relations. 
28. He maintains friendly press and radio relations. 
29. He conducts athletics in an efficient, crowd-pleasing 
manner. } 
30. He insists that squad members are institutional | 
representatives at all times and that they conduct | 
themselves accordingly. 
31. The activities of the department are well sieseet | 
by the faculty and the community. 
32. The over-all win and loss record of all competitive | 
teams under his administration is high. 


| 
| 
| 


CARE OF PROPERTY AND EQUIPMENT 

33. Teams are well equipped, neat and clean. 

34. The equipment of the department is cared for in 
an excellent manner and according to sound pro- 
cedures. 

35. The buildings and grounds under the supervision 

of the director are kept in excellent condition. 








Performance in this area 


is given: 





Great 
Attention | Attention 


Moderate 


Little 
Attention 








HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


The letter solicited their co-operation 
in selecting two athletic departments 
in their conference which they felt 
to be the best examples of efficient, 
well-organized enterprises. Sample 
statements indicative of a_ well- 
organized and well-administered ath- 
letic department were suggested. It 
was pointed out that the statements 
were suggestive only and that the 
director was encouraged to make 
other bases of judgment. 

A card and return envelope were 
enclosed with this communication. 
The card listed all schools in the 
respective conferences. The recipi- 
ents were asked to write the num- 
bers ‘‘1’’ and ‘‘2’’ after the name 
of the schools which they felt had 
the best and the next best athletic 
department. The results of these 
judgments were tallied, thereby 
making it possible to select two or 
three departments in each confer- 
ence which, in the opinion of other 
directors in that athletic conference, 
were superior. These ratings made 
it possible to select 23 athletic direc- 
tors who, by consensus of their col- 
leagues, were considered to be 
superior practitioners. 

A final form was directed to this 
select group of athletic directors. 
This form included a brief statement 
of its purpose and pointed out that, 
because of the esteem of other di- 
rectors for their work, their opinions 
were of particular value to the study. 
Twenty criteria, indicative of suc 
cessful administration of an athletic 
department, were suggested. The 
jury was asked to rate each state- 
ment on a four-point scale. These 
ratings were designed to evaluate 
the directors’ opinion as to whether 
the various criteria were ‘‘ extremely 
important,’’ ‘‘moderately impor- 
tant,’’ ‘‘slightly important,’’ or ‘‘in 
no way important.’’ This procedure 
made it possible to roughly place 
eriteria in descending rank order. 

The jury was also encouraged to 
list other criteria which they con- 
sidered important and which might 
have been included in the original 
list. This request resulted in 16 ad- 
ditional suggestions of criteria for 
success. 

The criteria suggested in the form 
and those voluntarily suggested by 
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the ‘‘jury of experts’’ are presented 
as the criteria of success for the ad- 
ministration of athletic departments. 


FINDINGS 
The ratings of the jury appear 

in Table 1. The number of ‘‘ex- 

tremely important’’ ratings were 

utilized to arrange the criteria in a 

general order of importance. 

Nine directors suggested addi- 
tional criteria which, in their opin- 
ion, were essential to successful 
administration of an athletic depart- 
ment. The following list of criteria 
is quoted from their returns. 

1. He develops close co-operation between 
all members of his staff. 

2. He develops a staff of men with high 
professional standards and education. 

3. He insists on ethical and sportsman- 
like tacties in all sports. 

4. Teams are well equipped, neat, and 

clean. 

Policies and procedures are written 

out and are made clear to both players 

and staff members. 

6. He must be able to justify the inter- 
collegiate program as an important 
phase of education. 

7. The director must be an educator. 
His status in the institution is high. 

8. He co-operates with other departments 
in the institution, and he maintains 
good relations with the administra- 
tion. 


oO 


9. He is loyal to his staff and gets facts 
before making a move. 

10. He works with the faculty and keeps 
them informed. 

11. He selects a staff who believe in high 
standards of competitive athletics. 

12. He has understanding of and eo- 
operates with general student body 
interests. 

13. He is easily available to anyone with 
an interest in the athletic program. 

14. He insists that squad members and 
coaches are institutional representa- 
tives at all times and that they con- 
duct themselves accordingly. 

15. He is fair and firmly in control of 
his staff and he never fails to recog- 
nize organizational channels. 

16. The best possible education for the 
boy is the most important criterion. 

SUMMARY 

Two lists of criteria resulted. 
Placing the criteria in the two lists 
into a common ranked list was not 
feasible, since the two lists were the 
results of entirely different proce- 
dures. However, analysis of the two 
lists of criteria revealed that they 
fell into seven principal divisions: 

1. Financial soundness; 2. Organization 

of the department; 3. Well-being of the 

staff; 4. Well-being of the students; 5. 

Professional status of the staff; 6. Public 

relations; 7. Care of athletic equipment and 

property. 


Modern athletic programs are en- 
terprises of considerable magnitude. 
Athletics, being in the realm of big 
business, requires an administrator 
with business acumen and abundance 
of athletic background and experi- 
ence. The scope of his work involves 
great responsibility in the areas of 
organization, finance, social influ- 
ence, and educational impact. There- 
fore, evaluation of his administra- 
tion is important. In order to 
appraise the effectiveness of the 
athletic program, it is essential that 
a means of evaluation be made avail- 
able. 

Directors of athletics may find the 
score card above useful for eval- 
uating the administration of the 
athletic program. This scheme of 
rating is presented as a means of 
self-evaluation with respect to the 
eriteria for success. Evaluations 
which reveal little to moderate at- 
tention may indicate a need for 
greater attention to a specific erite- 
rion. Predominance of high ratings 
will assure the athletic director that 
his administration is in accord with 
bases of judgment for success that 
are approved by a jury of experts. * 





Teamwork for Fitness 
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(Continued from page 


methods of administering them must and 
should be suited to the needs, interests, 
and maturity levels of the participants. 

3. In order to implement the foregoing 
program, we propose to: 

(a) Foster and encourage persons to 
accept and exert enthusiastic leadership 
in this movement. 

(b) Obtain the support and active par 
ticipation of the organizations we repre- 
sent and their individual members in fur- 
thering this cause in every possible way. 

(ce) Advocate and support efforts to ob 
tain adequate facilities in all areas to ae 
complish this purpose. 

(d) Seek planning and co-operation be- 
tween various groups in order that present 
facilities will be used for the maximum 
benefit for as many persons as possible. 


RESOLUTION NO. 1 

Realizing the concern of the President 
and others for accomplishing results in 
the improvement of the physical fitness of 
the youth of the Nation. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that this 
conference on youth fitness endorse an all- 
embracing Nation-wide Youth Program of 
Physical Fitness based on merit and im- 
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provement, and which ineludes the fol 
lowing: 

1. A periodic health examination for all 
participants. 

2. The use of self-evaluating tests. 

3. Issuance of individual self-evaluating 
achievement cards to provide places to re 
cord monthly progress. 

4. The use of merit awards and other 
forms of recognizing achievement at var 
ious age levels issued by schools, recrea 
tion departments, athletic associations, and 
other appropriate groups—these awards to 
provide evidence of such attributes as sat 
isfactory demonstration of strength, speed, 
endurance, power, and agility; skills and 
abilities in team play; acceptable social 
behavior (good sportsmanship); and 
swimming ability adequate for minimum 
safety standards. 

5. The award of certificates for pro 
ficiency in various sports. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that these pro 
cedures be recommended to the President’s 
Advisory Committee as a primary step in 
the physical fitness program and that the 
scope of this program and the financial 
costs involved be emphasized to this com 
mittee. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that this confer- 
ence recommend that the implementation 


of such a program under federal leader- 
ship should be accomplished at the state, 
county, or local level with employed and 
voluntary personnel. 


RESOLUTION NO. 2 


WHEREAS, it is fundamental that the play- 
ing fields and playing floors of our Nation 
are basic resources for furthering the 
youth fitness movement; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that this 
conference endorse the recommendation 
that all athletic, physical education and 
recreational facilities of this country be 
used to the maximum for the greatest good 
of the community in which they are lo 
cated; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that agencies 
controlling these facilities be urged to use 
professionally prepared personnel as well 
as carefully selected volunteer leaders to 
plan programs for the youth of the com 
munity, and 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED, that letters of 
transmittal to this effect be directed to 
particular federal agencies, governors of 
states, mayors of cities, presidents of col 
leges and universities, boards of eduea 
tion, recreation boards or commissions, as 
well as the non-official youth-serving 
agencies concerned with these aspects of 
youth needs. * 
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Current Trends in 


GRADUATE 


by C. H. McCLOY 


State University of lowa 


HERE is a real need for taking 
stock of current trends in gradu- 
ate study in our own field of physi- 
eal education, as well as the trends 
in other fields — for we have fre- 
quently assumed that anyone doing 
geraduate work at, say the level of 
the Ph.D., in fields other than in 
physical education, was probably a 
scholar, but we were not quite sure 
that this would hold in our field. 
After studying the theses and 
work of scholars in fields other than 
education, I am not at all sure that 
this generalization would hold. There 
is a lot of’ slip-shod work in numer- 
ous subject matter areas. On the 
other hand, there has been quite a 
tendency to cheapen the degrees in 
our own field. 


NO MASTER’S THESIS? 

As we evaluate the M.A., we find 
that there is much less scholarly 
work being done than there was ten 
years ago. With the exception of 
two or three of the larger schools, 
where they did not have a large 
enough faculty to supply guidance 
for many of the students to under- 
take a Master’s thesis,! most of the 
other schools, ten or 15 years ago, 
required theses, and they were fre- 
quently very worthwhile studies. 

More recently, the trend is to do 
away with the Master’s thesis, and 
if a large enough percentage of the 
students would prefer to take their 
degrees without thesis—and without 
any major penalty — many in the 
administration would feel that they 


1This is not to imply that the scholar- 
ship of such larger schools (or of smaller 
schools, for that matter) is always inferior; 
the faculty may be very superior, and may 
be very demanding in other ways. 
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might as well do it the easy way, 
and not put very much scholarship 
into it.? 

For example, if a student can 
complete an M.A. in four summers 
of six weeks, doing a thesis, and 
have the total come to 30 semester 
hours, why encourage him to work 
on a thesis when he would do it in 
only 32 semester hours, also in four 
summers, and accomplish the same 
thing? In fact, some of the larger 
schools made it practically impos- 
sible to do a thesis, by not assigning 
a chairman for those who demand 
a thesis. This, however, has resulted 
in a progressive drying up of re- 
search potential. Currently, AAH- 
PER’s Research Quarterly has less 
research published with many more 
eraduate students than they had 
20 years ago. 


TYPES OF DOCTOR’S DEGREES 

With the Doctor’s degree, there 
tends to be a differentiation between 
the types of degrees offered, but 
even that is not anything that one 
ean depend upon. In the past, in 
general, the Ph.D. degree tended to 
denote some real creative work upon 
the part of the student and, of 
course, of his professor. Other types 
of degrees tended to depend on the 
student’s simply learning some field 
of subject matter better than he 
otherwise would. 

For example, he could elect some 
problem in administration, take it 
up in considerable detail, and make 

2Many such schools require only two 
more semester hours to escape the non- 
thesis penalty.- This is in contrast to a 
penalty of eight semester hours in some 


schools attempting to hold to thesis re 
quirements. 


a contribution that would help him 
to better his teaching; but frequent- 
ly these contributions were dupli- 
cated over and over again, with no 
scholarship involved, and with the 
learning of nothing new in proce- 
dure. After the first of several 
studies of this same pattern had 
been undertaken, an intelligent sec- 
retary could have done the succeed- 
ing studies. 


PREREQUISITES 

At the M.A. level, most degrees 
did require a certain amount of pre- 
requisites. In many cases, however, 
those prerequisites were not much 
more than a few elementary courses. 
In a number of institutions, the pre- 
requisites were not more than 12 
semester hours. This means 12 se- 
mester hours that were in the area 
of physical education: the others 
could be in any area. 

The prerequisites for the Doctor’s 
degree tended to follow those of the 
Master’s degree. In numerous teach- 
ers colleges, so many of the required 
courses (not prerequisites) were 
courses in education, that the hours 
devoted to physical education were 
sharply curtailed. Frequently, the 
hours devoted to physical education 
in a course with light prerequisites 
were fewer than those offered in a 
vood undergraduate major. 

For the M.A., there tends to be 
primarily something that resembles 
merely another senior year. There 
is no work in thesis, practically no 
work in techniques of research that 
would lead the student to become a 
better research worker, no back- 
ground in statistics and other tools 
of research. 

In fact, he practically has most 
of his work in ‘‘how to teach’’ 
courses that should have _ been 
taught at the Bachelor’s level. Very 
frequently, those courses are taught 
at the level where they could be 
given to juniors and seniors as well 
as to graduate students. In other 
words, it is just 30 semester hours 
more of good (?) undergraduate 
work. 

FACULTY SCHOLARS 

Part of the reason for this type 
of situation is that all too frequent- 
ly the faculty members themselves 
are not scholars. — 
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What should we expect of the 
faculty? It would seem that before 
a faculty would be assumed to be 
competent to direct graduate work, 
that the individual members of that 
graduate faculty should themselves 
be scholars. They should have mas- 
tered what they are teaching, should 
be skilled in the subject matter, and 
should know vastly more of what is 
being taught than would the ordi- 
nary good graduate student. Each 
should be a competent research 
worker, regularly doing first class 
research himself, and should be com- 
petent to direct first class research 
upon the part of others. 

The faculty member should be 
competent to choose and to guide in 
setting up first-class theses, and 
should be an expert in techniques of 
research, and in the tools of re- 
search such as statistics, techniques 
of the direction of historical studies 
and of numerous other types of re- 
searches, and be competent to direct 
the writing of research and to guide 
students to become more competent 
scholars. 

The faculty member should be 
constantly up to date in his scholar- 
ly field. This will not mean that 
each will necessarily be up to date 
in every aspect of scholarship. For 
example, one individual may not be 
up to date and competent in physi- 
ology of exercise, another individual 
might not be up to date in the tech- 
niques of a factor analysis; but 
there should be enough of the differ- 
ent faculty members on the staff 
who are up to date in several areas 
to parcel out that scholarship among 
the students. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

At least at the Doctor’s level, the 
students should be competent to 
work in at least two foreign lan- 
guages, languages which are chosen 
as being relevant to the field of 
study for the student. I have writ- 
ten about this subject elsewhere.’ 
A large number of Doctor’s candi- 
dates—and their chairmen — are 
very poorly prepared in this area. 

8C. H. MeCloy, ‘‘Do Educators Need 
Foreign Languages?’’ Modern Language 
Journal, Feb. 1955. 

C. H. MeCloy, ‘‘Adult Adventures in 
Modern Languages,’’ Modern Language 
Journal, Apr. 1956. 
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Frequently, faculty men state that 
‘‘nothing has been done in this 
field.’’ What they mean is, first, nei- 
ther the chairman nor his candidate 
have even skimmed the literature, 
and second, that what he has done, 
has been only in English. They are 
apparently not aware at all that 
there is a vast literature in French 
and German and some other lan- 
guages. 

Let us suppose he is working on 
a problem in psychology. Even if 
he reads such journals as Psycho- 
logical Abstracts, he finds only two 
inches of space devoted to an expo- 
sition of what may be a ten-page 
article. Even if he knows that this 
article exists, he will get nothing 
out of it unless he reads it. 

In many of our sub-fields, prac- 
tically everything: is written in a 
foreign language. In sports medi- 
cine, for example, probably not 5 
per cent of the worthwhile writing 
is in English. I know of two maga- 
zines devoted to this field in Ger- 
man, one from Germany and one 
from Switzerland; one in Italian; 
two in Spanish (Argentina and 
Peru) ; one in Yugoslavian, and one 
in Russian. Numerous other maga- 
zines devote approximately half of 
their space to this subject. For ex- 
ample, such periodicals are found 
in Finland, Norway, Belgium, 
France, Czechoslovakia, Brazil, 
Chile, Peru, and Japan two). 

Very few Americans even know 
of the wealth of such contributions. 
Just as a trial balloon, it might be 
revealing for graduate faculty mem- 
bers to (1) enumerate the pertinent 
foreign language books or maga- 
zines they had read in the last two 
years, or (2) list the English lan- 
guage materials they had discovered 
from other countries. There are nu- 
merous first-class materials in Eng- 
lish from such sources as the Sean- 
danavian publications, and often 
from British books and magazines, 
which are commonly overlooked. 


KEEP UP STANDARDS 


I am aware that the number of 
real scholars is small. I am also 
aware that a fairly large proportion 
of students who go on to graduate 
work at the doctorate level will 
never become scholars, nor will they 


function as scholars when they have 
obtained their degrees.. Many are 
simply looking for a union ecard to 
help them in their quest of a col- 
lege or university position. How- 
ever, if we make no serious effort 
to train them to become scholars, 
how can we expect the relatively 
small number of the more gifted 
people to attempt to function as 
scholars ? 

If we are to become more and 
more shallow, and less and _ less 
thorough, can we afford this? It 
would seem to me that the major 
question is getting to be, ‘‘Can we 
geet more and more students, with 
less and less scholarship, just in or- 
der to build up our numbers?’’ If 
we tend to do this, we shall, before 
too long, begin to judge the schools 
from which many of these students 
come, and often unfairly. 

When we do get some real stu- 
dents who are thoroughly compe- 
tent, and who are doing much better 
work than would be expected from 
the competence of their faculties, 
we are apt to judge them as being 
superficial and probably not schol- 
ars, because of the schools from 
which they hail. We need to keep 
up our standards to the point where 
we can assure our students of hav- 
ing the intellectual equipment to 
earn the respect of the more schol- 
arly of our colleagues. 

This would mean that not every 
eraduate student would be assured 
of earning even a Master’s degree. 
It would mean that probably the 
quantity of successful Doctor’s can- 
didates would take a sharp drop, at 
least until the weak candidates had 
learned not to attempt that degree. 
And it would mean that those teach- 
ers who are to be known as ‘‘the 
graduate faculty’’ will have been 
earefully chosen for scholarly com- 
petence, both for their demonstrated 
knowledge (largely through their 
writings), and for their research 
(demonstrated by their own re- 
search, as well as by the research of 
their students). If such standards 
were commonly demonstrated from 
year to year, the quality of our staff 
and of our students would show 
marked improvement, as well as our 
teaching standards and our re- 
search. * 
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HE WAUWATOSA dental 
Vineet progam is of an educa- 
tional nature. Dental inspections of 
children in the junior kindergarten, 
fourth, seventh, and tenth grades 
are performed with this objective 
in mind. The inspection of each 
child’s teeth is an educational ex- 
perience in that there is personal 
counseling as well as group discus- 
sion at this time. 

Additional purposes of the inspec- 
tion program are to note the effect 
of dental health education on our 
progressive caries rates, to provide 
individual contact with each child 
every three years, to single out chil- 
dren in need of care for follow-up, 
to maintain a scheduled contact 
with the schools, and to provide in- 
formation for statistics. During the 
1955-56 school year, 4,300 children 
had their teeth inspected. 


INSPECTION AND FOLLOW-UP 
Inspections are conducted by call- 


ing about eight children to the 
health room. Whatever interests 


them most is then discussed. It may 
be foods, dental check-ups, tooth- 
brushing, acid formation, eruption 
of permanent teeth, or dentifrice 
commercials. The discussion is con- 
cluded with an introduction of the 
mouth mirror and explorer. The in- 
spection reveals a count of decayed, 
missing, and filled teeth. Children 
with possible defects are referred to 
the dentist and noted for follow-up. 
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— A 


Edueational Experiences 


in DENTAL HEALTH 





A Public Health Dental Hygienist tells how 
dental health can be integrated with other subjects 


by ANN ENGLANDER, R.D.H. 


Formerly Dental Hygienist 
Wauwatosa (Wis.) Health Department 


This boy shows 
the results of 
good dental 

health teaching. 


Each teacher is given a list of stu- 
dents referred to the dentist, so that 
she can encourage dental care and 
the consequent return of the referral 
eard. Children who do not return 
their card are inspected again the 
following year. Those who have had 
no care are noted for parent contact 
by letter or conference. All statistics 
are compiled and reported to each 
school, to the community, and to the 
State Board of Health. 


INFORMED TEACHERS 


If children are to make the most 
of their lives, education must go 
hand in hand with the maintenance 
of good health. Health education 
cannot be a separate course taught 
at specified hours during the semes- 
ter because in life what we do and 
how we feel are inseparable. Teach- 
ers in Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, are 
therefore teaching health all the 
time. Dental health is included in 
this general health teaching. 

As Dental Hygienist in Wauwa- 
tosa, I tried to keep this in mind as 
I worked with teachers in helping 
the children understand the impor- 
tance of dental health and care. A 
large part of the job was keeping 
teachers informed of accurate in- 
formation and new teaching aids. 
Of course, the big question is how 
this is done. 

Our school principals were pro- 
vided with a descriptive film list 
from the Wisconsin State Board of 
Health film library. They could or- 





der the films themselves or consult 
me for recommendations based on 
my preview of the films. To ac- 
quaint the schools with books, 
pamphlets, and posters, an exhibit 
was prepared and left with each 
school for a week or so. The exhibit 
contained all pertinent American 
Dental Association health education 
materials plus others approved dy 
our school superintendent. Schools 
were given instructions for order- 
ing the materials. 


INTEGRATION WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 


To complete the picture of inte- 
grated dental health teaching, one 
must realize that published mate- 
rials are not always suited to teacher 
needs. At one point, I suggested 
that dental health could be inte- 
grated with every subject from art 
through mathematics and language 
to history. This has led to the de- 
velopment of some materials that 
make integration with these sub- 
jects possible. 

A Reference Unit in Dental His- 
tory supplied information that can 
be taught in social studies. It had 
chapters on the histories of den- 
tistry, the dentifrice, the toothbrush, 
and fluoridation. To combine dental 
health and language, a play called 
‘‘The King’s Toothache’’ was found 
in the publie library. Then for art 
integration, the public school art 
supervisor prepared a graded out- 
line combining dental health facts 


(Concluded on next page) 
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Dental Health 


(Continued from page 35) 


with art skills. Finally, a seventh 
grade class found an answer to in- 
tegration of dental health and math- 
ematics. They used their new-found 
skill with graphs to take some dental 
surveys in other grades and chart 
the results. Our effort to make den- 
tal health fit anywhere in the curric- 
ulum even involved us in a televi- 
sion show. A fourth grade culmi- 
nated an Eskimo study with a TV 
production at a very local level. For 
the commercial, they were provided 
with an imaginery toothpaste ad ac- 
companied by a claims analysis sheet 
for the teacher. It is hoped that this 
dispelled confusion over dentifrices 
from at least 30 young minds. 
These were all specific projects 
created for a particular purpose. 
Once an idea has been worked out, 
it can be suggested in other appro- 
priate situations and adapted as 
needed. Note that the ideas just 
mentioned were developed between 
hygienist and teacher. The teacher 
then guided her students into activ- 
ities. Passive learning was avoided 
in an effort to make dental health 
interesting. In fact, the only time 
I gave a classroom talk was on a 
teacher’s request. Then my talks 
were intended to emphasize a point 
previously covered in class. There 
is no value in my discussing dental 
health for 15 minutes once a year. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


I’d like to mention just a word 
about the secondary schools in Wau- 
watosa. One junior high school has 
health classes twice a week. The 
teacher in charge of the course is 
writing a health curriculum. I pro- 
vided her with about 30 pamphlets 
and books on dental health, so that 
complete and accurate information 
will be included in the course. She 
has always maintained an informal 
and enjoyable atmosphere in these 
classes. No actual tests are given for 
Instead, I gave her a 30- 
word crossword puzzle for the chil- 
dren to use as a self-test of dental 
knowledge. 


erades. 


When completed, the curriculum 
will also be used in the other junior 


high school in its new school build- 
ing. In Senior High School, a health 
program is being developed. In 
1956, we created interest in health 
there by having Dr. W. W. Bauer 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion speak at a general assembly. 
His talk was discussed in physical 
education classes afterwards. 
GETTING IDEAS ACROSS 

This gives you an idea of a dental 
health program conducted in the 
schools when the dental hygienist is 
employed by the health department. 
I’d like to outline for you the meth- 
od of getting ideas off my desk and 
into the classroom. Ideas were ap- 
proved by the Wauwatosa Health 
Commissioner, Dr. Gerald Burgardt 
and often by the Public School 
Superintendent, Eugene Burnkrant. 
They were then presented to each 
school principal and at this level the 
parochial schools enter the picture. 

Under the guidance of the prin- 
cipal, the teachers are contacted in 
one of two ways. The materials are 
sometimes presented at teachers’ 
meetings. Otherwise, individual con- 
ferences are held. When a project 
resulted or my assistance was re- 
quested, the teacher and I would get 
together frequently until the project 
terminated. We usually ended with 
my taking snapshots or collecting 
samples to show at other schools. 
Incidentally, integrated dental 
health teaching is a two-way propo- 
sition. Many ideas have found them- 
selves in my notebook after a teacher 
acquainted me with something she 
developed. 

I have tried to cover the general 
aspects of the Wauwatosa program 
and to point out a public health 
dental hygienist’s activities in a 
school system. The program can be 
extended and improved by doing 
A preschool pro- 
eram begins this spring. Also, much 
could be accomplished with adult 
and parent groups. A good program 
cannot be static. It must be adapt- 
able to each new situation. Statis- 
tics show that since 1940, the per- 
centage of children needing care in 
Wauwatosa has dropped from 40 
per cent to 5 per cent. We must 
credit the educational program with 


this fine record. * 


preschool work. 
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Basketball (/rom page 11) 
fewer points according to the dis- 
tance from the median. 

The scores are then recorded on 
the record sheet and added to give 
the individual’s point total for the 
battery. A final graph is then pre- 
pared (again, one for each grade 
level) according to the final scores, 
so that the standing of each indi- 
vidual can be readily determined at 
a glance. To facilitate the pupil’s 
understanding of the procedures, 
the 25th, 50th, and 75th percentile 
marks are indicated on each graph, 
and all records and graphs posted. 
This same procedure is followed at 
the completion of the unit. 

It is felt that as this battery is 
given through the years and suffi- 
cient cases are obtained, norms can 
be established in the form of t or 
sigma scores for each of the grade 
levels for both pre- and post-tests. 
When this is accomplished, the job 
of tabulation -will be greatly 
facilitated. The entire procedure 
can now be done leisurely in a mat- 
ter of an hour or an hour-and-a-half. 
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Again, the utilization of gym as- 
sistants will make the job much 
easier. We strive to have all results 
posted the day after. 


GROUPING 

After all the results have been 
tabulated and graphed, we then 
analyze the make-up of every class, 
and divide each into three or four 
groups according to the results. 
There is a full understanding that 
individuals may be moved up or 
down out of groups during the 
course of the instructional periods 
if they progress more or less rapidly 
than the remainder of the group. It 
is much easier to give instruction 
that is truly geared to needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities. 
BEST BASKETBALL UNIT 

Without reservation, my classes 
have had the best basketball unit 
ever under this system. Not only 
has the quality and quantity of 
learning been at its peak, but also 
the interest. This can be attributed 
to the fact that the testing program 
was initiated and followed up by 


grouping that enabled a greater 
number of the principles of good 
teaching to be followed. Not only 
was learning facilitated, interest 
stimulated, and individual needs 
and abilities met, but the skills 
mastered were done so at all levels 
with a much greater proficiency 
than ever before. 
STIMULATING FOR INTRAMURALS 
The boys enjoyed drills and the 
individual work given on the basic 
fundamentals, and were more in- 
terested in becoming better ball 
players than in playing the game 
haphazardly in class. This had a 
stimulating effect on the intramural 
program, which had the greatest 
number of participants in the 
school’s history, with the quality of 
competition at its highest level. 
To those of you who feel that this 
has been accomplished in a special 
or unique situation, I say boys are 
boys wherever you find them. The 
challenge is yours to lead the way 
in putting education into physical 
education. * 








Girls Volleyball 


(Continued from page 12) 


plies an unlimited number of girls 
on a side may play the ball before 
it crosses the net. For the sake of 
basic training, each girl may touch 
the ball only once. More girls get 
the feeling of playing the ball and 
come to realize that it is a team 
game. They learn to set up the ball 
to another player, rather than con- 
centrating on individual effort to 
fist or bat it over the net. 

In Volleyball-Unlimited, the serv- 
er may have two chances to put the 
ball in play over the net; this gives 
her the opportunity to correct im- 
mediately any flaw in her method 
of serving. The assisted serve is not 
only advantageous to the beginning 
server, but it adds to the offensive 
team work of the front-line player. 
It helps her to learn to change the 
direction of the ball. 


TEAM PLAY 

Volleyball is often criticized for 
the lack of activity involved. Too 
often a player stands flat-footed and 
waits for the ball to come to her. 
She should learn to shift her posi- 
tion with the play of the ball. To 
promote more action, the teacher 
could minimize setting up the ball 
before passing when possible and 
use the high volley or chest pass. 
This teaches the player to meet the 
ball quickly rather than waiting for 
a hard ball to come to her. It also 
eliminates the tendency toward body 
fouls in using the low volley posi- 
tion. 

In recovery from the net, the 
front-line player should be taught to 
use a deep squat to get under the 
ball and set it up high in the air 
and slightly backward so a center- 
line player can move forward and 
spike it. This method of recovery 
stresses the importance of team play 
and activity. The players will also 
gain a better understanding of back- 
ing each other up. 


LIKE BASKETBALL, TENNIS 

If volleyball techniques were cor- 
related with those in the familiar 
sports of basketball and tennis, girls 
would have greater understanding 
and show more interest. For exam- 
ple, the front-line players should 
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think of themselves as forwards in 
basketball, the scoring part of their 
team. Spiking or tipping could be 
considered as the equivalent of a 
field goal in basketball. 

Before learning the difference be- 
tween spiking and tipping, the girls 
should understand that the starting 
position for both is the same. Tip- 
ping involves directing the ball 
downward to a space with little 
change of pace in the ball. Spiking 
involves greater speed and power by 
using the heel of the hand with the 
fingers directing the ball. The effect 
is similar to the hard and soft serves 
in tennis. 

The chest shot used in basketball 
is comparable to the method of pass- 
ing the ball to a forward-line player 
in volleyball. As in shooting a foul 
shot, the player must loop the ball 
high into the air with the force ap- 
plied by flexion of the wrists. 

Blockers—the front-line opposing 
players—can be compared with 
guards in basketball. They must get 
off their feet with both arms ex- 
tended. The same careful timing and 
attention given to a forward by a 
guard must be given to a spiker by 
a blocker. As in a tie-jump-ball in 
basketball, the blocker jumps 
straight up to avoid contact with the 
net as opposing players in basketball 
do to avoid contact with each other. 

As in tennis, volleyball starts with 
a serve. The overhand serve is much 
like that in tennis. The ball must be 


tossed into the air and, as it de- 
scends, it must be hit squarely with 
the heel of the hand. The starting 
position, the high toss of the ball, 
and the follow-through are identical 
in both games. The underhand serve 
in volleyball is the easiest for begin- 
ners to learn, but it is often per- 
formed incorrectly. A common mis- 
take is to hold the ball too close to 
the body, so that the swing of the 
serving arm causes the ball to arch 
almost directly upward rather than 
forward over the net. 

The server should face the net in 
a forward stride position, front knee 
bent and with the ball extended as 
the body is pivoted slightly toward 
the serving hand. As the server 
swings her arm forward, she hits 
the ball with the heel of her hand 
and stiffens her wrist upon contact. 
This will direct the ball in a long 
arch over the net. The force is de- 
pendent upon the swing of the serv- 
ing arm and the transference of 
weight to the forward foot. 

Just as a good serve is essential 
in tennis and good passing necessary 
in basketball, both techniques are 
highly important in volleyball. They 
can be acquired with greater ease 
in volleyball, perhaps, than in other 
games. 

FAULTS 

Although the scoring is simplified, 
one should differentiate between a 
fault by the server and a fault by 
the serving side. To do this a filled- 
in circle could signify a fault by 
the server. 


| Name | — Isthalf 2nd half 


| Jones | Itl0le HO1llO | 
White e110 \0e 





This would in no way confuse the 
scorer but help to show the weak- 
ness or strength of the servers. 


UNIQUE TEAM GAME 


Volleyball is a unique team game, 
for although six players constitute 
an official team, more may easily 
play if there is sufficient space. In 
addition, it is a good social game 
as boys and girls can play together 
on a team. Volleyball deserves a 
place of greater recognition as it has 
much to offer in the way of exercise, 
skill, and fun. * 
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OUPLING of the words dance 
C and religion may strike a 
strange note to some ears, a joyful 
one to others, and to some may even 
suggest the sacrilegious. However, 
the joining of these two is becoming 
increasingly frequent. The use of 
religious subject matter by dancers 
is quite common and the use of 
dance as religious expression in col- 
lege chapel programs and in the 
ehurches as part of the worship 
service has become a regular ocecur- 
rence in many parts of the United 
States. 

RITUALS AND SACRED DANCE 

Past developments may help us 
understand this present trend. Many 
authors have discussed the begin- 
nings of dance in primitive ritual. 
All rituals for commemorating the 
important occasions of life—birth, 
marriage, death, planting, harvest- 
ing, war and peace—were in the 
form of dance. To dance was to wor- 
ship and to pray—an emulation of 
the activity of the Gods—Gods who 
danced. 

The ancient Hebrews danced their 
prayer and praise and were instruct- 
ed in the Old Testament to ‘‘praise 
Him with the timbrel and dance’’ 
(Psalm 150). The earliest Christian 
ritual, the ‘‘Hymn of Jesus,’’ as de- 
scribed in the apocryphal Acts of 
John written about A.D. 120, was a 
sacred dance in which the Apostles, 
joining hands, circled slowly around 
Christ singing a hymn. This mystic 
circle was used as a symbol for the 
protection of the Church from the 
outer world. Ecclesiastical dancing 
survived in modified form as late as 
the 17th century in France and to 
the present day in Spain. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 





by CLAUDIA CHAPLINE 


University of Missouri, Columbia 


But dance was not to remain in 
its place of importance in the 
church. The printing of books 
brought with it an emphasis on 
words, which was one of the factors 
in the relegation of dance to secular 
activity. The subsequent profession- 
alization of the dance and the atti- 
tudes of the Reformation, followed 
by the extreme Puritan view of 
dance as the work of the devil, fur- 
thered the severance of dance and 
the church. The Protestant view of 
religion has placed emphasis upon 
the intellectual aspects to the extent 
of eliminating almost all appeal to 
the senses. But even in the early 
American stronghold of Puritan 
thought, movement was an impor- 
tant part of Shaker ritual and Ne- 
gro worship. 

RHYTHMIC CHOIR 

It is interesting to note that the 
Protestant Churches in the United 
States are now sponsoring what 
might be termed a revival of relig- 
ious dance in what is known as the 
Rhythmie Choir. Even though pres- 
ent-day church architecture creates 
difficulties in the use of dance in the 
sanctuary, many churches through- 
out the United States have rhythmic 
choirs taking part in the regular 
church services. There are five such 
churches in St. Louis alone. 

The rhythmic choir is used in a 
number of ways: as a processional, 
which. is one of the most ancient 
forms of dance; in pageantry on 
special occasions where there is free- 
dom to use more elaborate dance 
movement than in the processional ; 
in parts of the worship service, e.g., 
the call to worship, hymns, prayer, 
reading of the scriptures, offering, 


and benediction; and in the presen- 
tation of dramatic dances based on 
Biblical and suitable non-Biblical 
material. 

This development has reached the 
point that in October 1956 a conven- 
tion of Sacred Dance Choir Direc- 
tors was held at the Arlington Street 
Church in Boston, Massachusetts. 
This convention was attended by 
choir directors, ministers, dancers, 
musicians, religious education direc- 
tors, and social workers of all de- 
nominations from New England and 
New York, and eight rhythmic choirs 
from the Boston area. Also of inter- 
est is the fact that there is now a 
fine arts committee in the National 
Council of Churches and that church 
leaders are looking forward to a 
new form of church architecture 
which will enhance, rather than hin- 
der, the use of dance as a religious 
expression. 

Church leaders who have contrib- 
uted greatly to this movement are 
Rev. Robert A. Storer who has 
worked with motion choirs in Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts, since 1937 
and Margaret Palmer Fisk, a minis- 
ter’s wife, who has worked with 
rhythmic choirs since 1934 in Chi- 
cago, Hanover, New Hampshire, and 
Tacoma, Washington. Mrs. Fisk has 
also made an important contribu- 
tion to the scant literature on this 
subject with her book, The Art of 
the Rhythmic Choir (Harper and 
Brothers, 1950) .' The chapter on the 
history of dance in the Christian 
Church is especially noteworthy. 

Of interest, too, is Mrs. Fisk’s 
Look Up and Live (Macalester Park, 
1953), a do-it-yourself type of book 
which offers simple movement pat- 
terns to well-known religious music 
for adults with no knowledge of 
dance. Other church leaders in this 
field are Evelyn Handy Broadbent, 
Lynn Buchanan, and Helen Lorbeer 
Gray. 


COURSES IN RELIGIOUS DANCE 


Schools of religious education are 
introducing courses in religious 
(Concluded on page 75 

1The author is indebted to Margaret P. 
Fisk’s The Art of the Rhythmic Choir for 
information on church leaders, schools of 
religious education, and local television 
programs. 
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The Vice-President of the United States, 
chairman of the West Point Conference, 
greeted by Julian W. Smith, AAHPER Out- 
door Education Project Director. 


ICE-PRESIDENT Richard 
V ison presided over the first 
meeting of the Citizens Advisory 
Committee of President Eisenhow- 
er’s Council on Youth Fitness, held 
at the United States Military Acade- 
my, West Point, New York. In his 
opening remarks, the Vice-Presi- 
dent told the 100 members and 50 
observers that he was vitally inter- 
ested in the program of fitness and 
trusted the two-day deliberations 
would develop a blueprint for fu- 
ture action. 


He pointed out that, in his travels 
through 40 countries, he had ob- 
served the youth of other nations 
and he was certain that the youth 
of this country have better nutri- 
tion, better education, better clothes, 
and better health than any other 
country in the world. At the same 
time, he warned, there is a need to 
recognize what is happening tech- 
nologically in this country and to 
gear our physical education and 
recreation programs, so that the 
youth of the country will not only 
have the knowledge and skills but 
also the desires to achieve and 
maintain fitness. He stressed the 
need for more and better physical 
education facilities, more well pre- 
pared and competent teachers and 
leaders, and programs of activities 
that provide vigorous activities for 
all boys and girls regardless of their 
skill. He felt that activities with 
carry-over value should not be neg- 
lected in our school programs. 
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The West Point 
FITNESS Conference 


September 9-10, 1957 
U.S. Military Academy, West Point, New York 


Left to right: J. G. Tay- 
lor Spink, The Sporting 
News; Walter Byers, NC- 
AA; C. L. Munn, Michi- 
gan State University; Ray 
O. Duncan, West Virginia 
University, AAHPER presi- 
dent; Carl A. Troester, 
Jr., executive secretary, 
AAHPER. Standing is 


Rear Adm. T. J. Hamil- 
ton, USN (Ret), Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 


Informal discussion during the Conference. 


GROUP DISCUSSION TOPICS 

Following the Vice-President’s 
challenge, committee members di- 
vided into six groups to discuss (1) 
Youth fitness and special interest 
organizations, (2) Youth fitness fa- 
cilities and programs, (3) Harness- 
ing community resources for youth 
fitness, (4) Leadership for youth 
fitness, (5) Youth fitness research, 
(6) Telling the youth fitness story. 

The report from each discussion 
eroup is now being edited by the 
committee members and will soon be 
presented to President Eisenhower. 
Following this presentation, it will 
be available for distribution. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Some of the highlights of the 
group recommendations are includ- 
ed here to point out the general 
trend of discussion. 

The President’s Council facilitate more 
adequate services to the increasing youth 
population by using its resources and in- 
fluence to strengthen existing organiza- 
tions serving youth. 

Whenever Federal, State, or local gov- 
ernments provide funds for educational 
purposes an adequate portion of these 
funds should be allocated to’ provide the 





Martha F. Allen, national director of the 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc., and Anna S. Espen- 
schade, University of California, Berkeley. 


Theodore P. Bank, president, The Athletic 
Institute, and Milo F. Christiansen, super- 
intendent, D.C. Recreation Department. 
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FITNESS FOR YOUTH 





Left to right: Rear Adm. T. J. Hamilton, 
USN (Ret), athletic director, University of 
Pittsburgh; Martin D. Jenkins, president, Mor- 
gan State College; Cadet Nun; W. R. Orban 
of Canada; and Harold T. Friermood, secre- 
tary, National Council of YMCA's. 


necessary outdoor and indoor athletic, 
physical education, and recreation facili 
ties. 

Parents are encouraged to assume a full 
share of the responsibility for physical 
fitness in the family. This responsibility 
ean be in part discharged by installing in 
the home or outdoors facilities for physical 
exercise—for example, a chinning bar in 
a doorway or a basketball standard in the 
yard. 

Communities should emphasize to their 
school boards the needs for planning com- 
munity schools which will inelude facilities 
for community youth fitness programs dur- 
ing the school day and the usual after- 
school hours. This should include provision 
for maintenance after normal school hours 
and for proper indoor and outdoor light- 
ing and heating of school buildings at 
night — on holidays— non-school days. 
Swimming pools should be provided as 
part of the community school facilities. 

That there be a program in every school 
which not only tests the fitness of school 
youth but which develops favorable atti- 
tudes toward sound body and healthy per 
sonality. This emphasis should be con 
tinued throughout the formal schooling 
period. Correction of physical, emotional, 
or mental maladjustments and defects, 
should be attended to. 

The strengthening of curricula in areas 
of health education, physical education, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Study group at the Conference. In 
front row center is Pattric Ruth O'Keefe, 
director of health and physical educa- 
tion, Kansas City, AAHPER president- 
elect. To her right is C. L. (Biggie) 
Munn and to her left is Finis Engel- 
man, executive secretary, AASA. In 
right foreground is W. W. Bauer, edi- 
tor, Today's Health, AMA, and next to 
him is Walter Byers, executive director, 


NCAA. 


Frank Manley, director, 
Mott Foundation, and Clar- 
ence (Biggie) Munn, ath- 
letic director, Michigan 
State University. 


Ruth Abernathy, UCLA, AAH- 
PER past-president; Olga Ma- 
dar, UAW Recreation Dept.; 
and Mabel Locke, University 
of Idaho, AAHPER vice-presi- 
dent for girls and women's 
sports. 


Left to right: George Van Bibber, University of Connecticut; Clifford L. Brownell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, AAHPER :past-president; Finis Engelman, executive secretary, 
AASA; Cadet Yarr; George F. Anderson, associate executive secretary, AAHPER; The Hon. H. 
Roe Bartle, Mayor, Kansas City; and Shane MacCarthy, executive director, President Eisenhower's 
Council on Youth Fitness. 
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and recreation in high schools, colleges, 
and universities should result in the fitness 
of students and the preparation of pro- 
fessional leaders. 

Establishment of an _ interdisciplinary 
research committee to facilitate develop- 
ment of a balanced and comprehensive pro- 
gram of research in the various fields re- 
quired for a successful youth fitness pro- 
gram throughout this country. 

The contribution of various sports, exer- 
cises, and activities to the development and 
maintenance of fitness of the whole indi- 
vidual as well as in particular elements 
needs to be more thoroughly measured on 
a scientific basis for both sexes at differ- 
ent ages. 

Significance of program—the group felt 
that a better definition of mission was de- 
sirable so that the significance to the Na- 
tion as well as the youth themselves would 
be more easily recognized, and that ma- 
terial should be developed explaining the 
‘‘whyness’’ of Youth Fitness. 


MANY AAHPER PARTICIPANTS 

Besides Vice-President Nixon, 
chairman of the President’s Coun- 
ceil on Youth Fitness, each of the 
five departments of government 
making up the Council was repre- 
sented by the Secretary or an Assis- 
tant Secretary. These council mem- 
bers participated in the discussions 
and assisted in the formation of 
recommendations. 

There were many AAHPER mem- 
bers among the 150 members and ob- 
servers. The Association was offi- 
cially represented by President Ray 
O. Duncan, President-elect Pattric 
Ruth O’Keefe, Past-President Ruth 
Abernathy, and Executive Secretary 
Carl A. Troester. 


CONFERENCE CHALLENGES 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
closed the conference with appropri- 
ate remarks. He stressed that there 
is no intention of establishing any 
new governmental agency to carry 
on the fitness work. He pledged the 
full support of his department in 
implementing the fitness program 
through the existing agencies and 
groups already established within 
and outside of government. 

In general, the conference high- 
lighted physical education and ree- 
reation and charted a course for fit- 
ness of youth that calls for more 
adequate facilities, more time for 
participation in vigorous activities, 
and more creative leadership. These 
are challenges to the profession. * 
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Funds for 


FITNESS 
Research 


FITNESS FOR YOUTH 


by WARREN R. JOHNSON 


Chairman, AAHPER Research Council's Committee on Research Projects 


THE AAHPER Board of Directors is 
attempting to survey ways in which 
funds for significant research on fitness 
and related subjects can be secured. Al- 
though no funds have been obtained to 
date, various foundations and other 
sourees are to be approached. 


Submitting Plans 


All persons who are in need of funds 
to bring their research problems to com- 
pletion are encouraged to submit their 
plans to the AAHPER Research Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Research Projects 
for evaluation. Selected projects will 
serve as a guide for soliciting needed 
funds. 


Use of Outline 


When submitting research plans, 
please use the following outline so that 
the committee may gain an accurate 
idea of the project and of the funds 
needed to bring i: to completion. 


Where to Send Plans 


Please send all project plans to the 
committee chairman, Warren R. John- 
son, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. Other Research Project Com- 
mittee members are: John M. Cooper, 
University of Southern California, Ben- 
jamin Massey, University of Maryland, 
Henry Montoye, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Lawrence Rarick, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Research Council Help 


Persons wishing assistance in draw- 
ing up their project plans may consult 
with any Research Council member or 
contact Marjorie Phillips, president of 
the Research Council, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. 


Outline for Research Plan 


b 


wo DO 


ex 


Nature of the Request 
(a) Orientation to the Problem 
(b) Need for Financial Support 

(1) Present status of the proj- 
ect. 

(2) Present financial support, 
if any. 

(3) Present facilities and equip- 
ment, if any. 

(4) Need for supplementary 
funds to continue or com- 
plete the research. 

General Purpose of the Study 

Background and Applications of the 

Investigation 

(a) Significance of the study in the 
light of related investigations. 

(b) Present status of knowledge on 
the problem. 

(ec) Practical or functional impor- 
tance of the study. 

Design of the Investigation 

(a) Specific problems under investi- 
gation (hypotheses to be tested). 

(b) Methodology (ineuding specific 
procedures, instrumentation, sub- 
jects and kinds of data to be 
collected). 

(c) Treatment of data. 

(d) Expected outcomes. 

Budgetary needs 

(a) Personnel (secretarial help and 
research assistants). 

(b) Special services (technical and 
statistical services). 

(¢ 


Instrumentation or special fa- 
cilities. 

(d) Materials and supplies. 

(e) Pay for subjects. 

(f) Travel. 

(g) Insurance. 

(h) Publication. 

Endorsement of Project by Organi 

zation 

Advisors and Consultants 

Overview of Investigator’s Experi- 

ence in Research * 


~~ 
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ssociation Committees 


1957-58 


Even though you may not be serving on one of these committees, you bene- 
fit from their work. Committee chairmen would welcome suggestions and com- 
ments from AAHPER members. To those of you who are committee members 
for 1957-58, the Association expresses its appreciation of your time and atten- 
tion to professional service and recognizes your outstanding contribution. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Helen Manley, Public 
Schools, University City, Mo. (’58) 

Homer Allen, Purdue Univ. (’58) 

Mary Chadwick, Public Schools, Man- 
kato, Minn. (’58) 

Luell Weed Guthrie, Stanford Univ. 
(’58) 

Raymond Magwire, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Montpelier, Vt. (758) 

Elizabeth Moore, Louisiana State Univ. 
(58) 

Paul R. Washke, Univ. of Oregon (58) 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
Anderson Award 


Chairman: C. C. Wilson, M. D., Yale 
Univ. (’59) 

Jean Bontz, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls (’60) 

A. A. Buschman, Public Schools, Dallas, 
Texas (’58) 

E. C. Davis, Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia (’59) 

Harry Grabner, Bd. of Park Commis- 
sion, Fort Wayne, Ind. (’60) 

Robert Oswald, Univ. of Montana (’58) 


Audio-Visual Materials 


Chairman: John Van Why, Univ. of 
South Dakota (’59) 

Warren Allsop, Junior City H. §., Mid- 
vale, Utah (’60) 

Beatrice Baird, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, LaCrosse (’59) 

Laura Mae Brown, Public Schools, Web- 
ster Groves, Mo. (’59) 

Rebecca Dennard, Fulton Co. Schools, 
Atlanta, Ga. (’60) 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Frank Geri, Bd. of Education, Belling- 
ham, Wash. (’59) 

Thomas Godfrey, Public Schools, Louis- 
ville, Ky. (’58) 

Arthur Hawks, County Schools, Los 
Angeles, Calif. (’58) 

Grace Lecomte, High School, 
N. Y. (’60) 

Paul Shaffer, Bd. of Education, Cam- 
den, N. J. (’60) 

Paul Smith, 1005 E. 188, Seattle, Wash. 
(’58) 

Aaron Spitzer, Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago (58) 


Constitution 


Chairman: C. J. Alderson, Univ. of 
Texas (Parliamentarian) 

Wincie Ann Carruth, Univ. of Arkansas 
(’58) 

Josephine Christaldi, Bd. of Education, 
Philadelphia (’59) 

Dorothy Hanpeter, Public Schools, Uni- 
versity City, Mo. (’60) 

Julius E. Kuhnert, Bd. of Education, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (’58) 

Howard Leibee, Univ. of Michigan (’59) 

Antoinette Lowry, Bexley Jr. H. &., 
Columbus, Ohio (’60) 

Margaret Morris, Eastern Oregon Col- 
lege of Education, La Grande (’58) 

Charles Renfro, Bd. of Education, Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex. (’60) 

John Seannell, Notre Dame Univ. (’59) 


Troy, 


Facilities 


Chairman: Ethel Martus, Woman’s Col- 
lege, Univ. of North Carolina (’59) 
Consultant: Charles Heilman, Drake 

Univ., Des Moines, Iowa 
T. J. Bleier, Dade Co. Publie Schools, 
Miami, Fla. (’60) 


Warren J. Goehers, Wisconsin State 
College, Oshkosh (’59) 

Eldon Jenne, Public Schools, Portland, 
Oregon (’58) 

Katherine Ley, Univ. of Colorado (’58) 

Caswell Miles, State Dept. of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. (58) 

George Seedhouse, 1380 E. 6th St., 
Cleveland (’59) 

Cecil Sherwood, Public Schools, Rose- 
burg, Oregon (’60) 

Ray Snyder, Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles (’59) 

Benjamin L. Stackowski, Bd. of Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia (’58) 

Ron Thomson, Arizona State College, 
Tempe (’60) 


Finance 


Chairman: Wilma Gimmestad, Univ. of 
Nebraska (’61) 

Clifford Brownell, Teachers 
Columbia Univ. (’59) 

Harold Jack, State Bd. of Health, Rich- 
mond, Va. (’62) 

Edwina Jones, Public Schools, Cleve- 
land (58) 

Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Public Schools, 
11 Brookside Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
(60) 


Gulick Award 


Chairman: Minnie Lynn, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh (’59) 

Leon Green, Univ. of Idaho (’59) 

Elizabeth Halsey, 2142 S. High St., 
Denver (’58) 

Ada B. Kennard, Public Schools, De- 
troit (’60) 

Thomas E. McDonough, Emory Univ., 
Ga. (60) 

Ruth Russell, Univ. of Nevada (’60) 


College, 
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Honor Awards 


Chairman: Joy Kistler, Louisiana State 
College, Baton Rouge (’58) 

Alice Bronson, Univ. of Utah (’59) 

Germaine Guiot, Iowa State College, 
Ames (58) 

Paul Landis, State Dept. of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio (’60) 

Clair V. Langton, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis (’60) 

Leonard Larson, New York Univ. (59) 


Legislature 


Chairman: Taylor Dodson, State Dept. 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 
(58) 

John Barringer, Public Schools, Tucson, 
Ariz. (’60) 

Clarence Biedenweg, Public 
Fort Wayne, Ind. (’60) 
Ruth V. Byler, State Dept. of Educa- 

tion, Hartford, Conn. (58) 


Schools, 


George Grover, Dept. of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. (59) 


Dorothy Humiston, Univ. of Denver 
(60) 

L. E. Kibler, State Dept. of Education, 
Richmond, Va. (’59) 

Howard W. Kidd, State Dept. of Edu- 
eation, Baton Rouge, La. (759) 

Frances McGill, Univ. of New Mexico 
(’58) 

Helen Munro, Supv. of Physical Edu- 
eation, Superior, Wis. (’59) 

Joseph M. Pease, Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, Logan (’58) 

William Rhoda, Univ. of Oregon (’60) 


Necrology 


Chairman: Clifford Horton, Illinois 
State Normal Univ., Normal (’59) 
Dudley Ashton, Univ. of Nebraska (58) 
Frederick Bierhaus, Univ. of Colorado 
(760) 

Arthur Broten, Univ. of Nevada (’60) 

Margaret Dunean, MaeMurray College, 
Jacksonville, Til. (’58) 

Pauline Fuller, Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan (58) 

Alvera Griffin, Public 
town, Texas (’59) 

Fred Kosiba, Bd. of Education, Port- 
land, Me. (’60) 

Norman Kunde, Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle (’60) 

Jack Leighton, Eastern Washington 
College of Education, Cheney (’58) 
Mary McInerney, Classical H. S., Prov- 

idence, R. I. (’59) 
Don Cash Seaton, Univ. of Kentucky 
(°59) 


Schools, 


Bay- 


Periodical 


Chairman: Carl Willgoose, State Univ. 
of New York, Oswego (’59) 

Louis Alley, State Univ. of Iowa (59) 

Mary K. Beyrer, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Va. (’58) 

Maura Conlisk, State Dept. of Eduea- 
tion, Springfield, Tl. (’58) 
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Hazel Dettman, Bd. of 
Fargo, N. Dak. (’58) 
Marga Hosaeus, Montana State College, 
Bozeman (’59) 

George Krablin, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. J. (’60) 

Norman Miller, Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles (’60) 

Wayne T. Sandefur, Univ. of Florida 
(60) 


Education, 


Permanent Historical Records and 
Exhibits 


Chairman: P. C. Bechtel, State Dept. of 
Edueation, Columbus, Ohio (’58) 
Marion Beckwith, Univ. of New Hamp- 
shire (’60) 

Finn Eriksen, Public Schools, Water- 
loo, Iowa (’59) 

Douglas Evans, Public Schools, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. (’58) 

Carrie Holland, High School, Conway, 

Paul Hunsicker, 
(758) 

Mae Iddens, Carson-Newman 
Jefferson City, Tenn. (’59) 

Norman Kunde, Univ. of Washington 
(’60) 

Helen Lawrence, 
Univ. (59) 

J. E. Martie, Univ. of Nevada (’60) 

Roy Smith, Public Schools, Lewiston, 
Idaho (’58) 

Catherine Wilkinson, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (’59) 


Univ. of 


Michigan 


College, 


George Washington 


Publie Schools, 


Resolutions 


Chairman: George Van Bibber, Univ. 
of Connecticut (’59 
Marion Broer, Univ. of 
(’58) 

Forrest Clark, High School, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. (58) 

Edwin Elbel, Univ. of Kansas (’58) 

Warren Evans, 115 E. Chureh St., Fred- 
erick, Md. (’59) 

Marie Hanss, Publie Schools, St. Louis, 
Mo. (’60) 

H. B. Hunsaker, Utah State Agricultur- 
al College, Logan (’59) 

George Kozak, Bd. of Education, Cleve- 
land (758) 

Lawrence Ludwig, 
(’59) 

Frances McGill, Univ. of New Mexico 
(760) 

William Noonan, State Dept. of Eduea 
tion, Baton Rouge, La. (’60) 

Marlys Waller, Univ. of Washington 
(’60) 


Washington 


Univ. of Virginia 


Vocational Guidance 


Chairman: George Makechnie, Sargent 
College, Cambridge, Mass. (’59) 

Fred T. Brown, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Columbia, 8. C. (’58) 

John M. Cooper, Univ. of Southern 
Calif. (’58) 

Harry D. Edgren, Purdue Univ., La- 
fayette, Ind. (’60) 


Dorothy Gillanders, Arizona State Col- 
lege (’60) 

Eugene Hansen, Public Schools, Grand 
Junetion, Colo. (’58) 

John Jenny, Bd. of Education, Wil- 
mington, Del. (’60) 
Rosina Koetting, Southeast Missouri 
State College, Cape Girardeau (’59) 
Margaret O’Sullivan, High School, 
Ridgefield, Conn. (’60) 

Chester Palmer, Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia (’58) 

Agnes Stoodley, Montana State Univ., 
Missoula (’59) 

George Wolf, Public Schools, Milwau- 


kee, Wis. (’59) 


Yearbook Policies 


Chairman: Helen Coleman, State Dept. 
of Education, Montpelier, Vt. (’58) 
Willis Baughman, Univ. of Alabama 
(60) 

Frances Cumbee, Univ. of Wisconsin 
(758) 

Byrne Fernelius, San Fernando State 
College (’59) 

Luell W. Guthrie, Stanford Univ. (’60) 

Carl Wear, Univ. of Nebraska (59) 


CONTINUING COMMITTEES 


Health Yearbook 
Chairman: Fred V. Hein, AMA, 535 N. 


Dearborn, Chicago 

Marie A. Hinrichs, M.D., Bd. of Edu- 
cation, Chicago 

Joe G. Neal, State Dept. of Education, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Perry J. Sandell, American Dental 

Warren H. Southworth, Univ. of Wis- 
consin 

Robert Yoho, State Bd. of Health, In- 
dianapolis 


Recreation Yearbook 


Chairman: John L. Hutchinson, New 
York Univ. 

Charles K. Brightbill, Univ. of Illinois 

H. Dan Corbin, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pa. 

John H. Jenny, Publie Schools, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Louis E. Means, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, Calif. 

Norman P. Miller, Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles 

Maryhelen Vannier, Southern Methodist 
Univ. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEES 
The committees listed below do not in- 
clude the AAHPER President's Fitness 
Committees which appeared in the Sep- 
tember JOURNAL, pages 77-79. 


Committee of Past Presidents 

Chairman: Ruth Evans, Springfield Col- 
lege 

Ruth Abernathy, Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles 
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Dorothy 8. Ainsworth, Smith College 

Margaret Bell, M.D., 15 Geddes Heights, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Vaughn §. Blanchard, Star Route 1, 
Grayling, Mich. 

C. L. Brownell, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ. 

Mabel Lee, 2248 Ryons St., Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Helen Manley, Public Schools, Univer- 
sity City, Mo. 

F. W. Maroney, 3111 Glenwood Rd., 
Brooklyn 

C. H. McCloy, State Univ. of Iowa 

Bernice Moss, 4201 Mass. Ave., N. W., 
Wash., D. C. 

Jay B. Nash, 40 E. 10th St., New York 
City 

N. P. Neilson, Univ. of Utah 

Carl L. Nordly, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley 

August H. Pritzlaff, Bd. of Education, 
Chicago 

Jesse F. Williams, Box 656, Carmel, 
Calif. 


Committee on Amateur Standing of 
Physical Education Instructors 


Chairman: Donald Veller, Florida State 
Univ. 

Doris Layson Bullock, Univ. of Illinois 

John Conroy, Princeton Univ. 

Frances Holton, Duke Univ. 

Sara Staff Jernigan, Stetson Univ. 

Paul Landis, State Dept. of Education, 
Columbus, ,Ohio 

Mabel Locke, Univ. of Idaho 

Abbie Rutledge, Purdue Univ. 

John Torney, Jr., Univ. of Washington 


Committee on Convention Code 
Revision 


Chairman: August H. Pritzlaff, Bd. of 
Edueation, Chicago 

Joseph McKenney, Public Schools, 15 
Seacon St., Boston 

Pattrie Ruth O’Keefe, Publie Schools. 
11 Brookside Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Mazie V. Seanlan, Public Schools, At- 
lantie City, N. J. 

W. K. Streit, Bd. of Education, 608 E. 
MeMillan St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Committee on Long Range Association 
Purposes and Objectives 


Chairman: Ruth Abernathy, Univ. of 
California, Los Angeles 

Clifford Brownell, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ. 

Elwood C. Davis, Univ. of Southern 
California 

Anna Espenschade, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley 

Lynn W. McCraw, Box 7560, University 
Station, Austin, Texas 

Harlan G. Metcalf, State Univ. of New 
York, Cortland 

Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State Univ. 

Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of Eduea- 
tion 

Elena M. Sliepeevich, Ohio State Univ. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Committee for Purpose of Formulating 
an Operating Code for the District 
Representatives 


Chairman: Ruth Weythman, Western 
Washington College, Bellingham 

Hester Beth Bland, State Bd. of Health, 
Indianapolis 

Wilma Gimmestad, Univ. of Nebraska 

H. B. Hunsaker, Utah State Agricultur- 
al College, Logan 

Ethel T. Kloberg, Public Schools, Bald- 
win, N. Y. 

Caroline Sinclair, Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Va. 


Committee on Professional Directions 


Chairman: Glenn W. Howard, Queens 
College 

Rosalind Cassidy, Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles 

Arthur Daniels, Indiana Univ. 

Elizabeth Halsey, 2142 8. High St., 
Denver, Colo. 

George Hjelte, Dept. of Recreation and 
Parks, Los Angeles. 

Hilda Clute Kozman, 15 Solelo Ave., 
Piedmont, Calif. 

Jay B. Nash, 40 E. 10th St., New York 

Dorothy B. Nyswander, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 

Harry Scott, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Univ. 

Seward C. Staley, Univ. of Illinois 

Agnes Wayman, Crescent Dr., Brielle, 
N. J. 

Jesse Feiring Williams, Box 565, Car- 
mel, Calif. 

Committee on Professional Ethics 

Chairman: David K. Brace, Univ. of 
Texas 

Rosalind Cassidy, Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles 

A. A. Esslinger, Univ. of Oregon 

Ruth Evans, Springfield College 

Julian W. Smith, Michigan State Univ., 
East Lansing 

Elsa Schneider, U. 
tion 


S. Office of Eduea- 


Committee on Redistricting 

Chairman: Caroline Sinclair, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Elizabeth Autrey, Stetson Univ. 

Hester Beth Bland, State Bd. of Health, 
Indianapolis 

Edwin R. Elbel, Univ. of Kansas 

Glen Galligan, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman 

Marion Purbeck, Bd. of 
Hackensack, N. J. 

Ruth I. Russell, Univ. of Nevada 


Committee on Relations with Adver- 

tisers and Exhibitors 

Chairman: Ethel T. Kloberg, Public 
Schools, Baldwin, N. Y. 

Lois R. Ackerman, Tampax, Ine., Chrys- 
ler Building, New York City 

Charles Hertler, 701 Beverly Ave., Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

George Mead, Div. of Instruction, 467 
W. Haneock Ave., Detroit 


Education, 


Arthur Weston, Rice Institute, Houston, 
Texas 

Robert Yoho, State Bd. of Health, In- 
dianapolis 

George F. Anderson, AAHPER 

Ella Wright, AAHPER 


Committee on Unified Membership 
Plan 


Chairman: M. Gladys Scott, State Univ. 
of Iowa 

Harriet V. Fitchpatrick, Bd. of Educa- 
tion, Cleveland 

Clarence Nelson, Hamline Univ., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Luise Piano, United Township H. §&., 
East Moline, III. 

Myrtle S. Spande, Univ. of South 
Dakota 

Helen B. Watson, Univ. of Tennessee 


Committee To Assist the Co-operative 
Study of Secondary School Standards 


Chairman: Vaughn L. Hall, Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Salt Lake City 
Anita Aldrich, Public Schools, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

T. J. Bleier, Dade Co. Publie Schools, 
Miami, Fla. 

Margaret A. Bourne, Township H. §&., 
Evanston, IIl. 

Ruth V. Byler, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Hartford, Conn. 

Edith Hyde, Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles 

Clyde Knapp, Univ. of Illinois 

John H. Shaw, Syracuse Univ. 

Helen M. Starr, Public Schools, Minne- 
apolis 

Ned L. Warren, George Peabody Col- 


lege 


Committee To Establish Criteria 

Relative to Scholarships 

Chairman: Karl C. H. Oermann, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh 

Margaret A. Bourne, Township H. §&., 
Evanston, IIl. 

Lowell Drake, 251 W. 3rd St., Erie, 
Pa. 

A. A. Esslinger, Univ. of Oregon 

Creighton J. Hale, Little League Base- 
ball, Williamsport, Pa. 

C. O. Jackson, Univ. of Illinois 

Arthur Smith, Bd. of Edueation, Great 
Neck, N. Y. 


Committee To Explore the Advisability 

of a Publication on the Development 

of Leadership at the Teen-Age Level 

Chairman: Jean Hodgkins, Santa Bar- 
bara College, Goleta, Calif. 

Wineie Ann Carruth, West Virginia 
Univ. 

June Dinkins, R. J. Reynolds H. &., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Barbara Kerch, Sr. H. 8., Granite City, 
Ill. 

Lois Messler, 135 Club Rd., Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Helen. Starr, Public Schools, Minne- 
apolis 
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Mallory H. Zahn, 418 S. Washington 
St., Alexandria, Va. 


Committee To Review 1956 Conven- 

tion General Session Speeches 

Chairman: Franklin M. Henry, Univ. 
of California, Berkeley 

Dudley Ashton, Univ. of Nebraska 

George F. Brady, Univ. of Tennessee 

Mabel Caperton, 814 E. Lemon &t., 
Lakeland, Fla. 

Barbara Kerch, Sr. H. 8., Granite City, 
Til. 

Joe G. Neal, State Dept. of Education, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Committee To Study AAHPER Awards 


Chairman: Elwood C. Davis, Univ. of 
Southern California 

Ruth Abernathy, Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles 

Grace Jones, High School, Summit, 
N. J. 

Joy Kistler, Louisiana State Univ. 

Minnie Lynn, Univ. of Pittsburgh 

Thomas E. McDonough, P. O. Box 608, 
Emory Univ., Ga. 

Charles Spencer, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Raleigh, N. C. 


Committee To Study Intramurals for 

Secondary Schools 

Chairman: Herbert Steiner, State Supt. 
of Physical Education of Md. and 
Baltimore 

Eimon Vernier, Public Schools, Balti- 
more 

Ada Mae Warrington, Supt. of Physi- 
eal Education, Prince George’s Co., 
Upper Marlboro, Md. 


Committee To Study District Services 
and Relationships 


Chairman: Caroline Sinclair, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Harold S. Alterowitz, Eastern Montana 
College of Edueation, Billings 

Elizabeth Autrey, Stetson Univ., De- 
Land, Fla. 

Hester Beth Bland, State Bd. of Health, 
Indianapolis 

John Cooper, Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia 

Edwin Elbel, Univ. of Kansas 

Marion E. Purbeck, Sr. H. S., Hacken- 
sack, N. J. 


Committee To Study the Administra- 

tive Relationship Involved in Curricu- 

lum Planning in Health, Physical Edu- 

cation, and Recreation for Grades 7-12 

Chairman: F, J. Holter, West Virginia 
Univ. 

H. 8. Hoyman, Univ. of Illinois 

Harold K. Jack, State Dept. of Eduea- 
tion, Richmond, Va. 

Louis E. Means, State Dept. of Eduea- 
tion, Sacramento, Calif. 

Helen M. Starr, Public Schools, 807 
Broadway, N.E., Minneapolis 

Ned L. Warren, George Peabody Col- 


lege 
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Continuing Committee on Competition 
for Children of Elementary School Age 


Chairman: James H. Humphrey, Univ. 
of Maryland, College Park 

Creighton Hale, Little League Baseball, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Barbara Hawkins, 2045 Bradley PIl., 
Chicago 

Delia Hussey, Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tions, 467 W. Hancock, Detroit 

Frances Kidd, Publie Schools, 807 N. E. 
Broadway, Minneapolis 

Marjorie Latchaw, Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles 

Elsa Schneider, U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion 

Elvera Skubic, Santa Barbara College, 
Goleta, Calif. 

George Sirnio, Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Salem, Oregon 

Harry Thompson, Public Schools, Great 
Neck, N. Y. 

Ned Warren, George Peabody College 

Thomas Yukie, Reed College, Portland, 
Oregon 


Committee To Study the Purposes and 

Functions of the Convention Planning 

Committee 

Chairman: Elmon L. Vernier, Public 
Schools, Baltimore 

Ruth Abernathy, Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles 

Barbara Hawkins, Bd. of 
Chicago 

Paul Landis, Dept. of Education, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, 11 Brookside 
Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Robert Yoho, State Bd. of Health, In- 
dianapolis 


Committee To Study the Purposes, To 

Evaluate the Functions of Standing 

Committees of the Association and To 

Make Recommendations to the Board 

of Directors Regarding Their Continu- 

ance or Discharge 

Chairman: M. Gladys 
Univ. of Iowa 

Harold S. Alterowitz, Eastern Montana 
College of Education, Billings 

Lois Downs, Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan 

Fred V. Hein, American Medical Assn., 
Chicago 

Edwina Jones, Bd. of Education, Cleve- 
land 

Elizabeth McHose, Temple Univ., Phila- 
delphia 

Karl C. H. Oermann, Univ. of Pitts- 


burgh 


Committee To Study the Role of the 
Association in the Production of Edu- 
cational Films 

Ruth 


Education, 


Seott, State 


Chairman: Evans, 
College 

Bernice R. Finger, 
Montevallo, Ala. 

Dale Hoskins, 285 E. 8th 
Beach, Calif. 


Springfield 
Alabama College, 


St., Long 


Delia Hussey, Div. of Instruction, 467 
W. Hancock, Detroit 

Harold K. Jack, State Bd. of Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Va. 

Lloyd Messersmith, Southern 
dist Univ. 

Robert Mott, California State Polytech- 
nice College, San Luis Obispo 

William Streit, Bd. of Education, Cin- 
cinnati 


Metho- 


Committee To Study Relationships with 
the Girls and Women’s Sports Division 


Chairman: Ruth Abernathy, Univ. of 
California, Los Angeles 

Thelma Bishop, Michigan State Univ., 
East Lansing 

Arthur Daniels, Indiana Univ. 

Josephine Fiske, Goucher College, Bal- 
timore 

Jane Mott, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Marian Purbeck, 482 Blanchard Ter- 
race, Hackensack, N. J. 

Elsa Schneider, U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion 

Robert Yoho, State Bd. of Health, In- 
dianapolis 


Joint Committee of AAHPER and The 

Society of State Directors 

Co-chairmen (AAHPER): Ellis Cham- 
plin, Springfield College, and Julian 
Smith, Michigan State Univ., East 
Lansing 

Simon A. McNeely, U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation 

Elsa Schneider, U. S. 
tion 


Office of Educa- 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


Joint Committee of AMA-AAHPER on 

Revision of “Role of Exercise in Physi- 

cal Fitness” 

Editor: Fred. V. Hein, AMA, 535 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Laurence E. Morehouse, Univ. of South- 
ern California 

M. Gladys Seott, State Univ. of Iowa 

Arthur H Steinhaus, George Williams 
College, Chicago 


Joint Committee of AAHPER and the 

Department of Rural Service 

Co-chairman (AAHPER): Wilma 
Gimmestad, Univ. of Nebraska 

Howard Chapman, Central School, Chit- 
tenango, N. Y. 

Dorothea Coleman, State 
Washington, Pullman 

Dorothy Gillanders, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe 

Raymond Magwire, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Montpelier, Vt. 

Joint Committee of AAHPER and the 

International Council for Exceptional 

Children 

AAHPER Representatives : 

Chairman: Robert Gates, State Dept. 
of Education, Tallahassee, Fla. 


College of 
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Arthur §. Daniels, Indiana Univ. 
Marie A. Hinrichs, M.D., Public 
Schools, 228 N. LaSalle, Chicago 

William J. Tait, Florida State Univ. 


Joint Committee of the NFSHSAA, 
NASSP, and AAHPER on Standards for 
Interscholastic Athletics for Boys 
Equal representation from the three 
groups as projects develop. 


Joint Committee on Physical Education 

and Athletics of CPEA, NCAA, and 

AAHPER 

Paul E. Landis, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio (’60) 

Harry A. Scott, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ. (’59) 

Marshall Turner, Johns Hopkins Univ. 
(’58) 


Joint Implementation Committee for 

the National Conference on Physical 

Education for College Men and Women 

Chairman: John H. Shaw, Syracuse 
Univ. (’59) 

C. O. Jackson, Univ. of Illinois (’60) 

Josephine Rogers, Univ. of Conn. (58) 


REPRESENTATIONAL 


Commission on Architecture of the 
Adult Education Association 


Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER 


Committee for the Improvement of 

Professional Preparation in Health Edu- 

cation, Physical Education and Recrea- 

tion 

Ruth Abernathy, Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles 

Carl L. Nordly, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley 


Conference on National Co-operation 
in Aquatics 

George F. Anderson, AAHPER 
Prudence Fleming (DGWS), Temple 


Univ. 


Co-ordinating Committee on Collegi- 

ate Problems of Teacher Education 

Ruth Abernathy, Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles 

George F. Anderson, AAHPER 

Carl L. Nordly, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley 


Council for the Advancement of Hos- 

pital Recreation 

Martin W. Meyer, Div. 
Health, Indianapolis 


of Mental 


Council for Co-operation in Teacher 
Education 


George F. Anderson, AAHPER 


Federation of National Professional 
Organizations for Recreation 
Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


International Joint Rules Committee 

on Softball 

Fred B. Leidig, Bureau of Recreation, 
1129 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 

Marian Kneer (DGWS), Community 
H. §., East Peoria, Ill. 


Joint Committee on International Af- 

fairs in Physical Eduction and Sports 

for Girls and Women 

Hiawatha Crosslin (DGWS), San An- 
gelo College, San Angelo, Texas 

Lois Ellfeldt (Dance Section), Univ. of 
Southern California 

Delia Hussey (Elementary Section), 
Public Schools, Detroit 

Sara Staff Jernigan (International Re- 
lations Section), Stetson Univ., De- 
Land, Fla. 

Helen Starr (Secondary Section), Pub- 
lie Schools, Minneapolis 


Joint Council on International Affairs 
in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation 

Dorothy §. Ainsworth, Smith College 
C. O. Jackson, Univ. of Illinois 


National Conference on Facilities for 

Athletics, Recreation, Health, and 

Physical Education 

Caswell M. Miles, State Dept. of Pub- 
lie Instruction, Albany, N. Y. 


National Social Welfare Assembly 

Committee on Youth Services 

Morton K. Thau, Publie Schools, Bald- 
win, N. Y. 

Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER 

Committee on Camping 

Daun Keith, New York Univ. 

Education-Recreation Conference 

John Hutchinson, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ. 

Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER 


Public Safety Education Committee of 

the National Safety Congress 

Harold K. Jack, State Bd. of Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Va. 

A. H. Pritzlaff, Bd. of Edueation, Chi- 


cago 


Women’s National Aquatic Forum 

Mary Lou Miller (DGWS), DePauw 
Univ., Greencastle, Ind. 

Fred Lanoue (Aquatic Section), Geor- 
gia School of Technology, Atlanta 


U. S. Olympic Association 
Carl A. Troester, Jr.,. AAHPER 


U. S. Volleyball Association 

Mary Frances Kellam, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

William T. Odeneal, Floria State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee 

Martha Verda, Eastern Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Ypsilanti 

J. Edmund Welch, Emory University, 
Ga. * 








Fitness Reprints. 


| JOURNAL 
1. About the President's Council on | 
Youth Fitness. Sept. 1957, 2 pp., 15c| 
2. American Living—A Threat to Fitness, | 
L. E. Morehouse. Sept. 1956, 2 pp., | 
15¢ 
3. Body Types and Physical Fitness, Carl 
Willgoose. Sept. 1956, 4 pp., 15¢ 
4. A Doctor Looks at Exercise and Fit- 
ness, Donald A. Dukelow, M. D. 
Sept. 1957, 4 pp. 15¢ 
| 5. Exercise Can Keep Us Fit, Jean 
Mayer. Sept. 1956, 2 pp. 15e 
6. Fitness for Youth — Statement, Pre- 
| pared and Approved by the 100 
Delegates to AAHPER Fitness Con- 
ference. Dec. 1956, 4 pp., 10¢ 
7. For Physical Fitness Vary Your Pro- 
gram, M. Broer, Sept. 1956. 4 pp., 15¢| 
8. Muscular Fitness and Health, Hans | 
Kraus, M. D., and Ruth Hirschland. | 
Dee. 1953, 3 pp., 15¢ | 
| 9. Physical Fitness Achievement Stand- | 
ards for Youth. May 1951. Avail- 
able in A Physical Education Pro- 
| gram for Today’s Youth, 8 pp., 25¢ 
| 
| 





10. Physical Fitness Tests, Paul Hun-}| 
sicker. Sept. 1957, 4 pp., 15¢ 
| 11. Physical Performance Levels for High 
School Girls, Natl. Section on Wom- 
en’s Athletics. June 1945, 8 pp., 25c | 
12. The President's Conference on Fitness| 
of American Youth. Sept. 1956. 4 
pp., 15¢ | 
| 13. Progress Report on AAHPER's Fitness 
Program, Carl A. Troester, Jr. Sept. 
| 1957. 4 pp., 15¢ } 
| 14. Report on the President's Conference | 
on Fitness of American Youth, June 
1956—Highlights of Findings and Rec- 
ommendations. Mar. 1957, 2 pp., 5c! 
15. What Is Physical Fitness? C. H. Me-| 
Cloy. Sept. 1956, 3 pp.. 15e 
| QUARTERLY 
16. The Army Air Forces Physical Fitness | 
Research Program, Army Air Forces. | 
March 1944, 4 pp., 15¢ 
17. A Factor and Validity Analysts of | 
Strength Variables and Tests. Leonard 
Larson. Dec. 1940. 16 pp., 25e 
|} 18. The JCR Test, B. E. Phillips. Mar. 
1947. 20 pp., 25¢ 
119. Minimum Muscular Fitness Tests in 
School Children Kraus and Prudden. 
May 1954, 12 pp., 25¢ 
|20. The Step Test: A Simple Method of 
Measuring Physical Fitness for Mus- 
ular Work in Young Men. L. Brouha, 
| M.D. March 1943. 6 pp., 15¢ 
Circle Numbers of the Reprints 
You Wish To Order. 
Cash Must Accompany Orders 
| 2 : 2 S w&. F @.. 3 oe 
11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 


Any ten-——$1.25; Set of 20—$2.00. 
Otherwise single copy price applies. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


eee eeee 





AAHPER Fitness Reprints 
1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
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The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


THE MAJOR CLUB OF BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


by RINA CHESHES 
President, WAHPE, Brooklyn College 


AT BROOKLYN COLLEGE the Major 
Club is familiarly known as WAHPE 
(rhymes with poppy), which stands for 
the Women’s Association for Health 
and Physical Education. Membership is 
open to all undergraduate health and 
physical education majors upon pay- 
ment of dues ($1.00). 

The aims of WAHPE are: 

e To assist new health and physical ed- 
ucation majors in adjusting to college 
life. 

e To provide opportunities for profes- 
sional growth in health and physical 
education. 

e To promote in its members the neces- 
sary qualities for outstanding leadership. 
e To provide a program designed to 
promote rational and wholesome atti- 
tudes and habits of behavior. 

@ To provide projects which will pro- 
mote physical, intellectual, moral, and 
social development. 

e To provide programs for exploring 
opportunities in the field of health and 
physical education. 

The governing body of WAHPE is 
composed of president, vice-president, 
treasurer, corresponding secretary, re- 
cording secretary, publicity manager, 
editor, librarian, class representatives, 
representative to the college’s Executive 
Council, and the faculty adviser. 


Program and Activities 


playday. Every year WAHPE 
sponsors a high school playday to which 
girls from all the high schools in the 
New York City area are invited. The 
program consists of demonstrations by 
the majors and participation by the high 
school girls. Members of WAHPE have 
an opportunity to put into practice the 
various principles they learn in class 
and to acquaint the high school girls 
with the Department of Health and 
Physical Education at Brooklyn College. 


Annual 


Gymsuit sales. The buying and selling of 
gymsuits at Brooklyn College constitutes 
WAHPE’s major source of income and 
provides a valuable service to all women 
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THIS IS YOUR PAGE 


Would you like to contribute to 
MEET THE MAJORS? We would be 
glad to have student articles on sub- 
jects of general interest such as phi- 
losophy, professional program, con- 
vention reaction, unusual club activi- 
ties, or specific problems of special 
concern to you. Short articles of 100- 
500 words are preferable. 











Do You Have an 
AAHPER Charter? 


Student Major Clubs now number 
over 200, chartered by AAHPER. If 
your college or university wants to start 
a club, you may obtain a sample consti 
tution and suggestions for club aetivi- 
ties from Student Major Clubs, AAH- 
PER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, 
D.C. 

Colleges that already have clubs but 
have not yet become affiliated with 
AAHPER by charter may do so by 
sending a copy of their club constitution 
and the names of their college, faculty 
adviser, and club president to AAH- 
PER. 





students of the college. Used gymsuits 
are bought at the end of every semester 
and after being repaired, cleaned, and 
pressed are resold at the beginning of 
the following semester. 


Handbook. Our latest project has been 
the publication of a handbook designed 
to acquaint all students with the 
WAHPE program. This handbook at- 
tempts to answer all questions concern- 
ing the purposes and functions of the 
organization; the social activities and 
benefits derived from membership; ¢a- 
reer opportunities in health education, 
physical education, and recreation; eli- 
gibility requirements for New York 


City and State teaching; and other per- 
tinent information. 

The Crown. WAHPE has its own maga- 
zine, the Crown, which is published 
about three times a term. It familiarizes 
majors with current news in health and 
physical education, notable events of the 
semester, and general information. It 
also provides a means of expression for 
those majors who have journalistic in- 
clinations. 


Freshman orientation. The semi-annual 
Freshman Orientation, conducted at the 
home of one of the majors, is to ac- 
quaint the new major with the activities 
of the organization and department. In 
addition to being provided with valuable 
information, new members meet students 
whose interests are similar to their own. 
A “big sister,” who is an upper termer, 
is assigned an entering freshman as her 
“little sister” and attempts to familiar- 
ize her with all phases of college life. 


Professional meetings. Each semester an 
off-eampus speaker, usually a person 
outstanding in physical education or its 
allied fields, is invited to discuss various 
aspects of health and physical education. 
Library and record collecton. WAHPE has 
its own library consisting of books ob- 
tained mainly by donations and selee- 
tions of individual When a 
class has achieved 100% membership 
for a particular term, it selects a book 
within the field of health and physical 
education and this book is purchased 
by the organization. 


Class files. A file, kept by the faculty ad- 
viser, contains individual records indi- 
cating committee work, offices held, and 
other organizational contributions. This 
file provides recognition for many of 
the members of WAHPE who do not 
hold prominent offices but have been 
doing a great deal of work. 


classes. 


Weekend outing. In the spring semester 
27 students and three faculty members 
make an annual trip upstate to the Blue 
Mountain Trail Lodge in Peekskill for 
a wonderful weekend of hiking, games, 
cooking, singing, ete. The friendly and 
informal atmosphere of this week-end 
comprises one of the “never-to-be-for- 
gotten” memories of the major club at 
Brooklyn College. 


Looking to the Future 

The Women’s Association for Health 
and Physical Edueation is very proud 
of the aecomplishments of its profes- 
sional and social program and looks to 
the future with hopes for increased and 
renewed interest in health and physical 
education. Through membership in 
WAHPE, women students at Brooklyn 
College have become aware of the op- 
portunities in their field as well as the 
huge task before them regarding respon- 
sibilities, fulfilling objectives, and the 
meeting of challenges facing them to- 
day. * 
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Editors, DON BOYDSTON and ROSS MERRICK 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 


SINCE not all varsity athletic coaches have professional preparation in physical edu- 
cation, and since whether they should or should not have it has long been a highly 
debated issue, the editors have sought the opinions of men from coast to coast who 
are closely associated with both physical education and athletics. 


THIS MONTH’S QUESTION IS: 


“What views would you present as to whether or not coaches of 
varsity athletics should be majors in health and physical education?” 


DIRECTOR, HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND SAFETY 


Robert Berry 
Springfield (Mass.) Public Schools 


“Coaches of varsity athletic teams 
need not necessarily be only those hold- 
ing a major in health and physical edu- 
cation. If a teacher is a bonafide member 
of a school department, he may, through 
in-service training, develop a whole- 
some philosophy and proper attitude 
for coaching, as well as learn the proper 
techniques of coaching. 

“First preference for a varsity coach- 
ing assignment should be given to a 
physical education major; however, if 
choice is limited to physical education 
persons, a well-rounded sports program 
may be difficult to achieve. Few school 
systems could engage the number of 
physical education people required. 

“There is little reason to believe that 
harm will result from an accredited 
teacher coaching a varsity sport in which 
he has some knowledge and great in- 
terest. With proper instruction and 
guidance, an individual can coach var- 
sity athletics without a major in physical 
education. If one does not have proper 
desire, attitude, or knowledge, whether 
he is a physical education major or not, 
he should be dropped quickly as a 
coach.” 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


Walter Byers 
Kansas City, Missouri 


“Our Association has a standing ree- 
ommendation that its member institu- 
tions, when employing coaches and other 
athletic personnel, should emphasize the 
importance of successful experience at 
the high school and/or college level as 
well as proper educational training and 
background. We do not believe that 
‘proper educational training and back- 
ground’ necessarily should mean a re- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


quirement of major work in health and 
physical education. This may be desir- 
able in some instances; in others, it 
may not. In my opinion, it would be 
disastrous to exclude from coaching all 
those who did not major in health and 
physical education.” 


TRACK COACH 


Raymond A. Ciszek 

Western Washington College of Education 

“Athletics is varsity physical educa- 
tion. If this basic premise is true, and 
certainly it is, there is no reason to 
look afield for individuals to teach ath- 
leties who do not justly qualify for this 
profession. In other fields of the school 
curriculum, similar types of teaching 
duties are being performed; teachers of 
English, speech, and music also teach 
dramatics, debate, and choir. 

“The inherent values in the training 
of physical education majors are con- 
comitant with the teaching of athletics. 
Many of the techniques involved in 
organization, administration, method- 
ology, and the provision for individual 
welfare during active participation, are 
inseparable. 

“At such a time when our basi¢e prem- 
ise is changed or when we ean rely on 
non-majors to elect such courses as 
anatomy, physiology, kinesiology, theory 
of coaching courses, ete., there is no 
reason to employ individuals to teach 
athletics who are not majors in physical 
education.” 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ATHLETICS 


A. O. Duer 

Kansas City, Missouri 

“T am doubtful whether this question 
can be answered with assurance either 
positively or negatively. Therefore, I 
shall attempt to present two points of 
view. 

“Other things being equal, I believe 
a background of education and experi- 


ence in health and physical education 
should prove most beneficial to the var- 
sity coach. The fields of study and ap- 
plication are so correlated that a study 
of methods of teaching skills in play 
in physical education should find an im- 
mediate transfer into methods and tech- 
niques of coaching varsity athletics. It 
would seem to me also that the basic 
personality traits and interests of the 
individual would be almost the same in 
these two fields. 

“T should like to present a viewpoint 
that personality, character, and other 
traits of the individual are often more 
important in coaching than specific 
training in a given phase of education. 
Men are great coaches mainly because of 
their ability to inspire young men, not 
because of having studied a given book. 

“If I were selecting a coach for my 
boy, I would first select a man of strong 
personality and unquestionable char- 
acter. I would then insist that he have 
sufficient knowledge of certain basic 
fields sufficient to protect my boy’s 
health. I should not require that he 
have a certain number of hours in a 
given field.” 


DIRECTOR OF ATHLETICS AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


T. J. Hamilton, Rear Adm. USN (Ret) 

University of Pittsburgh 

“The main qualities of a good coach 
are a genuine interest in young people, 
leadership, exemplary habits, and knowl- 
edge of the rules and techniques of the 
game. 

“A coach with these qualities and no 
training in physical education will often 
succeed where the man with training 
who does not possess the necessary char- 
acteristics will be unsatisfactory. If, in 
addition to the desirable qualities, a 
man has the advantage of training or 
a degree in physical education, he pos- 
sesses the maximum equipment for the 
work. With the present shortage of 
supply of good coaches, it seems advis- 
able to try to obtain capable men to fill 
the need, and then to strive to provide 
good in-service training in the principles 
of physical education until such a time 
as better-trained people are available.” 


DIRECTOR OF ATHLETICS 


DeLaney Kiphuth 

Yale University 

“We at Yale would not adopt a policy 
of requiring our varsity coaches to be 
majors in health and physical education. 
Our reasons for this would be that it 
would restrict our field of choice of 
coaches markedly. Many of our most 
effective coaches have had no college 
education, and many of those who have 
gone to college have been liberal arts 
majors. In other words, we would find 
that a requirement that coaches be phy- 
sical education majors would eliminate 
from our rolls some of our very finest 
men. I hope that*this will in no way be 
interpreted to mean that we are opposed 
to physical education majors as coaches. 
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KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 























Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 


Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 


* 
* 
% Stop Repair Bills 
* 
* 
* 


Write for free catalog 


E. K. MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 











olsoff 


—Greatest Name In 


Whistles And Horns 


On sale at all dealers in 


Sporting Goods— 


COLSOFF HORN CO. 
2959 Beulah Road 
Columbus 24, Ohio 
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On the contrary, we feel that the more 
education a man has in this field, the 
better.” 


SUPERVISOR, HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, RECREATION, AND 
SAFETY 


Paul E. Landis 
Ohio State Department of Education 


“Whether or not coaches of athletics 
should be majors in health and physical 
education need not be a controversial 
issue. The important thing is whether 
the coach and/or the physical education 
teacher has the necessary qualifications, 
background, and preparation for this 
job. 

“The generally accepted pattern of 
training for teachers of health and phy- 
sical education and/or coaches has many 
common elements. Professional curricu- 
lums include basic foundation courses in 
general education, educational psychol- 
ogy, principles of learning, child growth 
and development, anatomy, physiology, 
first aid, and many others. Coaches and/ 
or physical education teachers have the 
responsibility of providing physical, 
recreational, and athletic experiences in 
harmony with the growth pattern of chil- 
dren and youth. To do this effectively, 
they need to know how a child grows 
and develops, what the growth charac- 
teristics are at each age level, and how 
he behaves and reacts under certain 
conditions and circumstances. 

“Without such knowledge, it would be 
impossible to organize a sound program 
of athletics and physical education for 
all children and youth. Therefore, prop- 
er preparation for certification as a 
teacher and/or coach is of paramount 
importance. It matters not whether 
we call it a major in health and physical 
education or a major in coaching or a 
major in whatever we wish to name it.” 


BASKETBALL COACH 


J. B. McLendon, Jr. 
Tennessee A & | State University 


“The field of health and physical edu- 
cation is the only source from which 
practically all of the varied and neces- 
sary knowledge, skills, practices, and 
techniques essential to successful coach- 
ing of varsity athletics can be acquired. 
The non-major coach, with either a his- 
tory of athletic participation or the in- 
direct acquisition of background re- 
quirements, usually suffers from inade- 
quacies occasioned by omissions in his 
preparation. The coaching process, the 
material and method, are derived direct- 
ly from the physical education experi- 
ence; coaching is fundamentally ground- 
ed in the health and physical education 
course content. 

“Tt is only proper, then, to delegate 
responsibility in coaching to those whose 
primary considerations are based on 
professional training in philosophy, 
principles, and practices which will 
more nearly insure a minimum of im- 
proper tactics, distorted objectives, mis- 


placed purposes, and in which the ath- 
letic perspective will more closely coin- 
cide with sound and desirable educa- 
tional goals.” 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Francis J. Nagle 

University of Florida 

“My experience as an athletic, coach, 
and physical educator leads me to be- 
lieve that training as a major in health 
and physical education is indispensable 
to the athletic coach. The professional 
conduct of every coach should reflect 
the belief that athletics are essentially 
educational pursuits and that the worth 
of athletics is measured by their con- 
tribution to the realization of educa- 
tional objectives. The development of 
this perspective cannot be left to chance 
with so many unfavorable influences 
bearing on the athletic coaches today. A 
sound perspective must be nurtured in 
the coach’s professional preparation. 
Courses in the philosophy, principles, 
and methods in physical education pro- 
vide the medium for the development 
of this perspective. 

“Neither can I envision the coach 
performing a creditable job without 
first having assimilated considerable 
knowledge about the human organism. 
It is imperative that he have an under- 
standing of the psychological and phys- 
iological capabilities and limitations of 
the human organism at rest and during 
physical activity. This need dictates the 
necessity for physical education training 
in such courses as psychology of skills, 
anatomy, physiology, physiology of ex- 
ercise, and kinesiology. 

“Tndeed, considering the similarity of 
their objectives and the circumstances 
under which they work, I cannot con- 
ceive of these courses being any less es- 
sential to the varsity athletic coach than 
to the physical educator.” 


DIRECTOR OF ATHLETICS 


Vic Obeck 

New York University 

“Coaches are primarily teachers and 
as such must have a background of 
education. Varsity sport is education 
through the physical and, therefore, the 
coach’s specific field of educational study 
should be physical education. 

“There have been some great coaches 
who did not major in physical educa- 
tion, but in most of these cases their 
greatness came late in their career— 
after they had enough actual physical 
education through experience in the field 
to qualify them as physical educators. 

“T do believe that actual playing ex- 
perience is very important before coach- 
ing, but the degree of stardom reached 
is not. Excellence in performance does 
not mean anything to the success of a 
coach with the exception of his initial 
contact with a new group of young men 
who may be impressed by the reputation, 
tion, but this can also backfire if the 

(Concluded on page 77) 
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BOOKLETS 


prepared 

under the direction 
of the 
ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
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ARCHERY 
Tips on shooting, scoring, 
rules. 64 pp. 
BADMINTON 
Covers grip, swing, all 
strokes. 72 pp 
BASEBALL 
Perfect manual for kid 
leagues. pp. 
BASKETBALL 
Offense, defense, and Here are the best instruction 
shooting tips. 80 pp. s 
BOWLING books available on twelve popular 
Over 300 tips on better sports. Each one designed and 
owling. 60 pp. a ° 
GOLF written by outstanding experts in 
= ; Explains grip, stance, each sport Sad such as “Fog Allen 
J on swing, rules. 64 pp. 
' SOFTBALL on basketball, Ned Day on bowl- 
Emphasizes fielding and ing, Ken Davidson on badminton, 
pitching tips. 120 pp. 5 
TENnas etc. Each booklet contains step- 
Will improve tennis play by-step picture demonstrations 
TRACK AND FULD and tips on how to improve form 
Dashes, jumps, relays, and skill, Hundreds of actual 
hurdles, etc. 80 pp. h h 
TUMBLING Protos aps. 
Tumbling skills, stunts, 
and mimetics. 40 pp. 
VOLLEYBALL ; ¢ Send orders to: 
ao a Gan 5 each | THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
: : 209 South State Street 
RESTLIN Mailed Postpaid 
=e No C.O.D.’s Chicago 4, Illinois 


Shows basic holds G coun- 
ter movements. 96 pp. 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS ON REQUEST 


om letic nstitate 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 











IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


MEDICAL PROGRESS, 1957. Morris Fish- 
bein, M.D., editor. New York 18: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 330 W. 42nd 
St. This is a review of medical advances, 
including new drugs and laboratory pro- 
cedures, during 1956. Chapters are con- 
tributed by outstanding doctors for their 
knowledge of the current literature, new 
concepts, conclusions, and methods and 
their application. 


FACTS ON THE MAJOR KILLING AND 
CRIPPLING DISEASES IN THE UNITED 
STATES TODAY. Natl. Health Education 
Committee, Inc. New York 17: The 
Committee, 135 E. 42nd St. 1957. This 
book contains facts on the latest prog- 
ress made with heart diseases, cancer, 
mental illness, arthritis, blindness, neu- 
rological diseases, and other health prob- 
lems. Included are charts on vital sta- 
tistics, life expectancy, medical care and 
death expenses, civilian expenditures, 
distribution of money income, and vol- 
untary health ageney funds raised and 
allocated for medical research. 
PSYCHOLOGY FOR LIVING. 2nd ed. Her- 
bert Sorenson and Marguerite Malm. 
New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St. 1957. 672 pp. 
$5.32. This book was written to help 
young people understand themselves 
and others better, become better stu- 
dents and better thinkers, understand 
the responsibility of citizenship in a 
democracy, and prepare more wisely for 
marriage and a vocation. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


TEACHERS GUIDE TO PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION FOR GIRLS IN HIGH SCHOOL. 
Genevie Dexter, editor. Sacramento: 
Bureau of Textbooks and Publications, 
Calif. State Dept. of Education. 1957. 
348 pp. Dlus. $2.60. This Curriculum 
Guide is also suitable for use as a col- 
lege textbook in teacher education 
courses. An attempt has been made to 
present a well-rounded program and to 
emphasize phases of the program which 
have not been adequately treated else- 
where. Chapters on the following are 
included: Physical Edueation in the 
Secondary School Curriculum; Organi- 
zation and Administration of the Physi- 
eal Education Program; Facilities, 
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SUPPLEMENTS TO 
MATERIALS FOR 
TEACHING DANCE 
Committees of AAHPER’s Na 
tional Section on Dance are prepar 
ing mimeographed supplements to 
the Material for Teaching Dance 
series of publications. They will be 
available free of charge to those 
who have purchased the series. The 
Supplements for Volume II: Folk, 
Square and Social Dance and Vol 
ume III: Selected Visual Aids for 

Dance are ready for distribution. 
These supplements are designed 
to bring the materials in each vol 
ume up to date by listing items 
which have been withdrawn from 
circulation, new materials produced 
since the series was published, and 
changes of address of distributors. 
Address requests to AAHPER Publi- 
cations-Sales, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Please enclose a 
6c stamped self-addressed number 10 
envelope. 
Equipment, and Supplies; The Mechan- 
ics of Body Movement; Programs 
Adapted for Individual Abilities and 
Special Needs; Modern, Folk, and So- 
cial Dance; Aquatics; Sports, and 
Games; Tumbling; Coedueational Physi- 
cal Education; The Physical Recreation 
Program; and Evaluation of Students’ 
Achievement. Each chapter has selected 
references. 
GUIDANCE OF CHILDREN THROUGH 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Dorothy La- 
Salle. New York: Ronald Press Co., 15 
EK. 26th St. 1957. 375 pp. $4.00. The 
purpose of this book is to provide prac- 
tical ideas and materials of instruction 
to help teachers relate a program of 
physical education to life situations. 
Part I presents objectives for the pro- 
gram and suggests methods of accom- 
plishing the objectives. Part IT describes 
more than 100 games, sports, and re- 
lays, and 50 self-testing activities and 
stunts which the teachers can use in 
planning the activity program for 
Grades 1-6. 
TEN QUESTIONS ON PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Elsa 
Schneider. Wash. D. C.: Supt. of 
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Documents, U. S. Govt. Printing Office. 
1957. 29 pp. 15e. A survey was made in 
1955-56 of existing practices in elemen- 
tary school physical education in all 
cities of 30,000 and over and 1% of the 
cities between 10,000 and 30,000. Re- 
plies were received from 532 or 86 per 
cent. This pamphlet presents a pre- 
liminary report of the findings with re- 
gard to program content, policies, prac- 
tices, and procedures as well as the re- 
sponsibilities of the classroom teacher 
and the specialist for teaching physical 
education in the elementary school. 
HANDBALL, ITS PLAY AND MANAGE- 
MENT. B. E. Phillips. New York 10: 
Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1957. 
72 pp. Illus. $2.95. This volume, one 
of the sports library series, identifies, 
explains, and illustrates all fundamen- 
tal skills and practices for both four- 
and one-wall softball handball. Also 
included are pointers and checklists for 
instructors, officials, and recreation lead- 
ers, and for architects and administra- 
tors in planning indoor and outdoor 
courts. This book is directed to the 
player who wants to improve his game. 
THE TECHNIQUES OF JUDO. Shinzo 
Takagaki and Harold E. Sharp. Rut- 
land, Vt.: Charles E. Tuttle Co. 1957. 
143 pp. Illus. $3.75. This manual con- 
taining over 550 illustrations gives step- 
by-step explanations, practical pointers, 
and analyses of all commonly used tech- 
niques of judo. Other materials in- 
cluded are a description of the sport, its 
history and objectives, contests and the 
grading system, a discussion of the prin- 
ciples of balance and effort that are 
basie to a scientific understanding of 
the sport, and descriptions of more 
than 70 hand throws, leg throws, back 
and side throws, holding techniques, 
strangling techniques, and arm lock tech- 
niques, with their variations and ap- 
propriate counter-techniques. 


SPORTS INJURIES, THEIR PREVENTION 
AND TREATMENT. Donald F. Feather- 
stone. Distributed in the U. 8. by Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and 
Guilford Ave., Baltimore 2, for John 
Wright & Sons Ltd., Bristol. 1957. 195 
pp. $7.50. The author of this book is a 
physiotherapist who has worked for a 
number of years with professional foot- 
ball and cricket clubs in England. In 
addition to a discussion of the incidence 
and type of injuries and the prevention 
of injuries, the following chapters are 
ineluded: Examination and Diagnosis; 
Methods of Treatment; Techniques of 
Treatment; Injuries to the Knee Joint; 
Foot and Ankle Injuries; Muscular 
Strains; the Treatment of Contusions; 
and Fractures and Dislocations. 
RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 
THE SCIENCE OF SKIN AND SCUBA DIV- 


ING, Adventuring With Safety Underwater. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Fait et al.— Physical Education Activities 


This self-explanatory manual graphically tells how to play 26 popular sports 
including: archery, badminton, fencing, deck tennis, skiing, dance, golf, shuffle- 
board, wrestling and speedball, etc. Rules, techniques, strategy and scoring for 
both men and women are so carefully described and illustrated the beginner 
can quickly understand them. Solutions for overcoming common faults are 
recommended in easy outline form. You will value the practical suggestions on 
proper care of equipment, safety precautions and social courtesies given for 
each sport. In addition, tear-out tests aid students to evaluate their progress. 
An excellent guide now and a wonderful reference handbook for future use, 
this manual is ideal for freshman and sophomore courses in physical education. 


By Hous Farr, University of Connecticut; JoHn H. SHaw, Syracuse University; Grace I. 
Fox, Florida State University; and Ceci. B. HoLimncswortn, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 310 pages, 8’x1034”, with 229 illustrations. $4.00. 


Shaw et al.—Selected Team Sports for Men 


This text is aimed at making available in one place the minimum essentials for 
learning and teaching eight popular team sports for men: ice hockey, lacrosse, 
six-man football, soccer, softball, speedball, touch football and volleyball. No 
previous knowledge of the sport by the player is assumed. Everything that both 
the instructor and player needs to know is included—history, place and value 
of the sport, how to play the game, faults and corrections, strategy of team play, 
officiating, etc. There are suggestions for adapting standard courts and playing 
fields (also adapting uniforms already on hand) to each sport. The informa- 
tion on selection, purchase and care of equipment is unusually valuable. Rules, 
in terms of skills, are woven into the explanations in a very functional manner. 
A practical and invaluable guide in the teaching of your physical education 
classes. 

Edited by Joun H. SHaw, Dual Professor of Education and Physical Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. By Grorce F. ANDERSON, Associate Executive Secretary, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; STEPHEN EPLerR, Director, Vanport Extension 
Center, Oregon State System of Higher Education; J. Scorr FLeminc, Assistant Physical Di- 
rector, YMCA, Syracuse, N.Y.; Mitton A. GABRIELSEN, Associate Professor of Education, New 
York University; Roy Simmons, Lacrosse Coach, Syracuse University; Cart E. Witcoose, Di- 


rector, Department of Health and Physical Education, State University of New York, State 
Teachers College, Oswego, N.Y. 328 pages, 542”x8¥2”, with 114 illustrations. $4.75. 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
West Washington Square 


Meyer and Schwarz — 
TEAM SPORTS FOR 
GIRLS AND WOMEN 


Here is a text written to provide teachers, 
coaches, officials and players with concise infor- 
mation covering the six major team sports for 
girls and women. This Third Edition clearly 
presents the most reliable techniques, tactics and 
drills for basketball, soccer, hockey, speedball, 
volleyball, and softball. 

This material is thoroughly adapted to various 
age groups from elementary students to college 
women. Realizing the importance of these sports 
in serving the immediate developmental needs 
and future recreational requirements of students, 
the authors have included everything which con- 
tributes to the skill and enjoyment of the players. 
History, equipment and its care, safety factors, 
officiating, skills and tactics, body mechanics and 
coaching instructions—all these aspects are cov- 
ered under each sport. 

For this Third Edition all information has been 
meticulously brought up-to-date. The text, di- 
agrams and handy see-at-a-glance charts have 
been revised and rewritten to conform to the 
current official rules of the six sports included. 
You will value the same flexible and lucid style 
of the previous editions. The format of the book 
has been redesigned to make it more readable and 
to make it easier to locate and apply the informa- 


tion presented. 


By MARGARET H. Meyer, Ph.D., formerly Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education, University of Wisconsin; and 


MARGUERITE M. ScHwarz, Ph.D., Office of Program Re- 
search, American Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 422 pages, 
5Va"x8ve”, with 260 illustrations. $4.50. Third Edition! 


Gladly Sent to Teachers 
for Consideration 
as Texts! 
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[\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 





PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


One of our most popular books—now in 
its third large printing—is PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION ACTIVITIES, SPORTS AND 
GAMES by Louis E. Means. It is a widely 
used general source book that will fit into 
any modern physical education program. It 
is the perfect textbook for classes in activi- 
ties, required physical education, recreation, 
intramurals, and physical education and ath- 
letic administration. 


This soundly organized, tersely written, 
and profusely illustrated book covers the 
following activities, sports and games: 
Angling, Apparatus, Archery, Badminton, 
Bait & Fly Casting, Basketball, Bowling, 
Boxing, Flag Football, Golf, Gymnastics, 
Handball, Horseshoes, Mass Games, Shuffle- 
board, Six Man Football, Soccer, Softball, 
Speedball, Squash Racquets, Table Tennis, 
Tennis, Touch Football, Tumbling, Volley- 
ball, Water Polo, Water Basketball, Weight 
Training & Lifting, Wisket, and Wrestling. 


It includes teaching and coaching hints 
and suggestions, ideas on equipment, abridged 
rules of play with appendices of court and 
game facilities, techniques and fundamentals, 
safety precautions, and selected bibliography 
of each activity. There are 334 large pages, 
8% x 11 inch in size, with over 300 illustra- 
tions and photos. It sells for only $3.00. 


Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send 
you a brochure completely describing this 
book or send you an examination copy on 
approval if you wish. 














Books (from page 52) 

By selected experts for the Natl. Con- 
ference for Co-operation in Aquatics. 
New York: Association Press, 291 
Broadway. 1957. $3.95. This is the first 
complete text of its kind on diving with 
or without apparatus. Eleven chapters 
cover all phases of the sport—to name 
a few, Physics, Physiology, Environ- 
ment, Marine Life, Seuba, Skin Diving, 
Skills, First Aid, Organizing a Club, 
ete. The usual glamorized approach has 
been eliminated in the interest of pure 
fact. It has been designed for use by 
both instructors and students. A com- 
plete glossary is included. 


NRA HUNTER SAFETY HANDBOOK. Rev. 
ed. Natl. Rifle Assn. of America. Wash. 
D. C.: NRA, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., 
N.W. 1957. 22 pp. 10c. This is one of 
the NRA Safety Series. It briefly cov- 
ers safe hunting, knowledge of guns and 
ammunition—the rifle and the shotgun 
in particular—and the hunter’s responsi- 
bilities. Also available is the NRA 
HUNTER SAFETY HANDBOOK, BOW HUNT- 
ING SUPPLEMENT, Wm. Stump, G. How- 
ard Gillelan, and Wm. H. Wadsworth, 
editors. 10 pp. 10c. 


SCOUTING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Rev. 
ed. Natl. Committee on School Service 
Relationships Div., Boy Scouts of 
America. New Brunswick, N. J.: Boy 





4th Edition 


THORNDIKE— 
ATHLETIC INJURIES 


By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M.D. 


Chief Surgeon to the Department of Hygiene and the Department of Athletics, 
Harvard University; Lecturer on Surgery, Harvard Medical School 


book covers all phases of prevention, diagnosis and treatment of athletic in- 


ee described as being “‘as unique as it is important,” this widely accepted 


juries. Dr. Thorndike gives sound advice on how simple and complex injuries 
can be reduced to minimal proportions through adequate medical supervision, 


proper conditioning and competent coaching. Features of this edition include 


newer concepts on the physiology of exercise, a rewritten chapter on physical 


therapy, and redesigned and up to date tables. The helpful football mortality 


tabulations are believed to be exclusive with this work. There are 35 new 


illustrations. 


4th Edition. 252 Pages. 113 Illustrations. $4.50 





LEA & FEBIGER 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Please send me: THORNDIKE—ATHLETIC INJURIES — $4.50 


(0 For Professor’s 90 Day Examination. 


NAME 
SCHOOL NAME 


CITy. xs bi ecstatic a 
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Seouts of America. 1957. 67 pp. Ilius. 
Bibliography. Appendix. This is a man- 
ual on objectives, programs, and meth- 
ods of co-operation between public 
schools and Boy Scouting. PTA’s and 
the Boy Scouts, rural schools and city 
schools, and the use of public school 
facilities are discussed. Successful prac- 
tices being used in various communities 
are described. 


TEACHING JOHNNY TO SWIM, A MAN- 
UAL FOR PARENTS. The American Red 
Cross. Wash., D. C.: The American 
Red Cross, 18th and D. Sts., N.W. 
1957. 31 pp. Illus. The limited num- 
ber of instructors available coupled 
with an increase in swimming and boat- 
ing fatalities has created the need for 
an additional approach to teaching the 
fundamentals of water safety, particu- 
larly to the under-nine-years-of-age 
group. The ARC believes that there 
is some person in every household who, 
with a little guidance, can teach the 
young members of the family the basic 
elements of swimming. This manual 
with step-by-step instructions and il- 
lustrations is the guide for that person. 


FIRST HUNT (WITH SUCCESS AND 
SAFETY). C. B. Colby. White Plains, 
N. Y.: Westchester Co. Publishers, Ince., 
8 Church St. 1957. 48 pp. Illus. $2.00. 
This is the sixth in a series of informa- 
tive guidebooks for young outdoorsmen. 
Types of game, where to find and how 
to identify it, trail signs and tracking 
tips, game calls, the correct guns and 
bows and arrows for various game, 
hunting safety, and practical clothes 
are all described in detail. The reader 
will also learn what to do if lost, how 
to assemble a “lost kit,” “still” hunt, 
pick a “stand” and conduct a drive. 
The author has drawn the vivid how- 
to-do-it illustrations. 


COMPILATION OF RESEARCH IN CALI- 
FORNIA IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, RECREATION, CAMPING AND 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION. Louis E. Means. 
Sacramento 14: Calif. State Dept. of 
Education. 1957. 35 pp. Mimeo. This 
is a sequel to a publication covering 
research in 1948-52. In addition to 
California, it includes all reported re- 
search from colleges and universities in 
Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, and 
Utah. 


GENERAL INTEREST 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN A DECADE OF 
DECISION. Educational Policies Com- 
mission and the American Assn. of 
School Administrators, Wash. 6, D. C.: 
NEA, 1201-16th St. N. W. 1957. 152 pp. 
$2.00. Quantity rates available. Con- 
vineed of the public responsibility for 


(Concluded on pages 56-57) 
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Turner 

SCHOOL HEALTH 
and HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


Bucher 


FOUNDATIONS of 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Umbach-Johnson 
SUCCESSFUL 
WRESTLING 

Its Bases and Problems 


Weiss-Phillips 
ADMINISTRATION OF 
TESTS in 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Four Comprehensive MOSBY Texts for the 
College Physical Education Curriculum 





SCHOOL HEALTH AND HEALTH EDUCATION is the 3rd edition of a pioneer in 
health education texts. Written by three men with a wealth of experience in this field, 
this remarkable book presents the broad perspective of the total school health program 
and emphasizes the value of coordination among the wide network of people who help 
influence and promote good health habits. Arranged for teaching ease, this revision 
starts with a background in history, adequately discusses both methods and materials 
to be used, gives concrete examples of methods in use, and ends with an evaluation of the 
school health program. New material on mental health and family-life education makes 
this edition more up-to-date and valuable than the previous one. 


By C. E. TURNER, Dr. P.H., Professor of Public Health, Emeritus, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; C. MORLEY SELLERY, M.D., Director of Health Education Services, Los Angeles City Schools; 
and SARA LOUIS SMITH, Ed.D., Professor and Head, Health Education Department, Florida State 
University. 1957. 3rd edition, 466 pages, 542” x 812”, illustrated. $4.00 


The second edition of Bucher’s ‘‘ Foundations of Physical Education’’ introduces the 
student majoring in physical education and group leaders to the field of physical educa- 
tion and discusses its role in modern education and its relationships to such areas as 
health, recreation, camping and outdoor education. In a very readable and well-organized 
style, this text answers your students’ questions on the history, philosophy, objectives, 
nature and scope of physical education. It describes the duties, qualifications and job 
opportunities for those in the field and concludes with the current trends and challenges 
to the profession. New chapters on Health Education, Recreation and Outdoor Educa- 
tion and Camping make this second edition an extremely up-to-date and useful book. 


By CHARLES A. BUCHER, A..B, M.A., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education and Coordinator and 
Undergraduate Physical Education for Men and Women, School of Education, New York University. 
1956. 2nd edition. 456 pages, 634” x 93/4”, illustrated. $5.75 


This book is an introduction to American scholastic and collegiate wrestling, in terms of 
its role in education, its teaching and administration and many of its basie skills. It is 
an excellent and authoritative text for preparing future college coaches for courses in 
high school and collegiate wrestling and as a reference for wrestling teachers and coaches. 
Unique in many ways, this text uses line drawings rather than photographs to show each 
step in a wrestling maneuver—thereby eliminating confusing shadows. Then, too, the 
authors use picture sequences so that the reader need not be an expert to understand how 
the wrestlers go from one position to the next. Of equal importance is the material on 
history of wrestling, characteristics of champions based on studies, emotional upset in 
the wrestler, hazards of emotional stress in coaching, coaching and teaching know-how 
and pictorial analysis of skills. 


By ARNOLD W. UMBACH, M.S., Head Professor of Men’s Physical Education, Wrestling Coach, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute; and WARREN R. JOHNSON, Ed. D., Professor of Health and Physical 
Education, University of Maryland. 1953. 256 pages, 6354” x 9%”, illustrated. $3.50 


Here is a very comprehensive presentation of procedures for demonstration and admin- 
istration of selected test in all areas of physical education. Using approximately 90 
illustrations to show the equipment, facilities, space layouts, scoring forms and testing 
techniques, this manual gives a cross section of tests in each of the following areas: An- 
thropometry and body mechanics, attitudes and behavior, circulatory-respiratory, general 
motor skills, motor and physical fitness and various sport skills such as archery, bad- 
minton, basketball, bowling, field hockey, football, softball, speedball, swimming, tennis 
and volleyball. This book goes into very fine detail about each test—in many cases giving 
more information than the original publications of tests. 

By RAYMOND A. WEISS, B.S., M.Ed., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education, New York Uni- 


versity; and MARJORIE PHILLIPS, B.S., M.S., "Ph. D., Associate Professor of Health, — Edu- 
cation and Recreation, Indiana University. 1954 278 pages, 82.” x 11”, illustrated $3.7 


Mark and Mail This Coupon , 





Gladly sent fo 
teachers for 


consideration as texts 


3207 Washington Blvd. 


Saint Louis 3, Missouri 





THE C. V. MOSBY CO. 


Textbook Division Date 
THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 

3207 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Gentlemen: 


Yes, I am interested in receiving a complimentary copy of the book(s) checked below. 
As an instructor in physical education in a college level course, I am seriously considering 
(it) (them) as possible text(s) for my students. I understand there will be no charge 
for this copy or obligation on my part. 









Turner—SCHOOL HEALTH AND HEALTH EDUCATION. .......cccccccccssssssseeeseeee $4.00 
Bucher—FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. ..........ccccsscccseeceeereeeseees $5.75 
LJ Umbach-Johnson—SUCCESSFUL WRESTLING—ITS BASES AND 
PROBLEMS . anes 50 
0) Weiss-Phillips— ADI TION OF TESTS I) ICA UCATION + 15 
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f Planning a Physical Education Program 





METHODS GUIDEBOOK IN PHY- 
SICAL EDUCATION AND RECREA- 
TION by Charles Nagel. A specialist in phy- 
sical education provides the classroom teach- 
er with essential background information for 
planning physical education activities geared 
to each age level from five through eleven. 
The author highlights the youngsters’ traits 
at each age. 

His underlying purpose is to enable the 
elementary classroom teacher to create an 
atmosphere so that pupils are more respon- 
sive and amenable to discipline and willing 
to cooperate. Just published. $2.50 


Third Revised and Expanded Edition 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVI- 
TIES FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL by Jeannette Smalley. The author 
has assembled over 200 games from tag to 
basketball and classified them as to their 
suitability for use with pupils of grades 
one through six. These activities are also 
grouped in progressive order. 

This handbook is intended as a working 
tool for the pre- and in-service teacher. 
Fully illutrated. $2.50 


DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION by Maude L. 
Knapp and Frances Todd. This little book 
outlines four general objectives of physical 
education and suggests 62 democratic pro- 
cedures for achieving them. It includes stu- 
dent self-evaluation checklists. $1.25 


Order from THE NATIONAL PRESS 
435 Alma Street, Palo Alto, Calif. 

















LIABILITY for ACCIDENTS 


in Physical Education, Athletics and 
ecreation 
by Howard C. Leibee 
Univ. of Mich. 


Price $2.00 


Ann Arbor Publishers 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 














Synchronized Swimming Workbook 
Twenty-four “easy-to-use,” “‘easy-to-file” Nata- 
tography charts with directions for using: 
suggesti for ting routines. $1.50 
order from 
EVELYN K. DILLON 
Texas Woman’s University, Box 3704, University 
Hill Station, Denton, Texas 























FREE Gymnastic Catalog 
%& GYM MATS —25 Types 

%& GYM APPARATUS — 

% GYMNASTIC UNIFORMS — 


%& JUDO UNIFORMS —In Stock 
GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 
250 WEST 6TH ST. SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 














YES WE MAKE IT! 


We manufacture the most versatile 





line of athletic and physical educa- 
tion equipment in North America. 
Quality and Price to please. See our 
catalog before you buy. 


TRACK & FIELD OF SLIPPERY ROCK 


Slippery Rock, Pa. 





Salem, Oregon 
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Books 


many decisions about higher education 
and deeply concerned that wise solutions 
of problems be found, the Educational 
Policies Commission has undertaken the 
study reported in this volume. It deals 
with a group of basic issues about high- 
er education in which social policy is 
involved. It is written with deep con- 
viction that during present years long- 
range decisions will be made either by 
positive action or by unfortunate 
default. 


THE FLEXIBLE SCHOOL. Dept. of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Wash. 6, 
D. C.: NEA, 1201-16th St., N.W. 1957. 
72 pp. $1.25. Quantity rates available. 
The flexible school is a school geared 
to the society it serves—one which can 
change as change is needed, one which 
can play a part in shaping the direction 
of desirable change within the social 
framework. This publication suggests 
ways in which such'a school can be- 
come a working reality and provides 
some guides to good educational plan. 
ning in a world of change. 


PLANNING FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
James D. MacConnell. New York 11: 
Prentice Hall Ine., 70-5th Ave. 1957. 
348 pp. Illus. $6.95. This book discusses 
school planning problems and their so- 
lution; skilled and lay personnel in- 
volved in the planning; timing of the 
planning; organizational patterns of 
programming; and economies in school 
building. It may be used as a basic 
text in school planning courses at the 
college level as well as a guide for 
school personnel, architects, and engi- 
neers. 


(from page 54) 





NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 


Many Happy Returns. Natl. Dairy Council, 
111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6. 1955. 13 
pp. Free. Nutrition for senior citizens. 


On Your Own Hook. Natl. Dairy Council, 
111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6. 1957. 6 pp. 
Illus. Free. Discussion of the need for 
good food and adequate sleep and exer- 
cise for young people. 


Physical Education and Athletics 


A Decade of Dance. School of Dance, 
Connecticut College. New London, 
Conn.: Connecticut College Bookshop. 
1957. 48 pp. $1.50. Prepared for tenth 
annual American Dance Festival. 


Soccer: One Answer to Kraus-Weber. Har- 
old S. DeGroat. Newtown, Conn.: The 
Author, Box 23. 1957. 4 pp. Mimeo. 6c. 


Exercices Educatifs en Athletisme (2 Vol.). 
E. Vanden Eynde. Louvain, France: 
Edition Nauwelearts, 2 Place Cardinal 
Mercier. 1956. 69 pp. 483 photos. Pub- 
lished in French by the Institute of 


Physical Education, Catholic University 
of Louvain. The contents include tech- 
niques and methods of teaching track 
and field athletics. 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 
Billiards and Snooker. (A Teach Yourself 
Book). Richard Holt. Distributed in the 
U. S. by SportShelf, 10 Overlook Ter- 
race, New York 33, for the English 
Universities Press LTD, London. 1957. 
214 pp. Illus. $2.50. 


Kangchenjunga, The Untrodden Peak. Charles 
Evans. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Ine., 300-4th Ave. 1957. 187 pp. Illus. 
$5.95. 


The Underwater Guide +o Marine Life. 
Carleton Ray and Elgin Ciampi. New 
York 16: A. S. Barnes and Co., 232 
Madison Ave. 1956. 338 pp. Illus. $8.75. 


How To Improve Your Archery. Eloise 
Jaeger and the Natl. Field Archery 
Assn. Chicago 4: The Athletic Institute, 
209 S. State St. 1957. 80 pp. Illus. 50e. 


Creating with Materials for Work and Play. 
Margaret Rasmussen, editor. Wash., D. 
C.: Assn. for Childhood Edueation In- 
ternatl., 1200-15th St., N.W. 1957. 12 
leaflets. 75e. 


Digest. Bills Relating to Recreation Passed 
by the 1957 Legislature and Approved by 
the Governor. Sterling S. Winans. Sac- 
ramento 14: State of California Reere- 
ation Commission, 722 Capitol Ave. 
1957. 20 pp. Mimeo. 


Accidental Deaths Involving Small Boats. 
May-Dec. 1956. A Study. Statistical Re- 
search Dept., Outboard Boating Club of 
America. Chicago: Outboard Boating 
Club of America, 307 N. Mich. Ave. 
1957. 24 pp. Mimeo. 


How Your Community Can Participate in a 
Youth Fitness Bicycle Program. Bicycle In- 
stitute of America, 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. 1957. 44 pp. Illus. Free. 


Municipal Golf Course, Organizing and Op- 
erating Guide. Verne Wickham, editor. 
Chieago 5: Natl. Golf Foundation, Ine., 
407 §. Dearborn St. 1955. 120 pp. $3.00. 


Golf Operators Handbook. Ben Chlevin, 
editor. Chicago 5: Natl. Golf Founda- 
tion, Inc., 407 Dearborn St. 1956. 104 
pp. Illus. $3.00. 


Directory’ of Camps for the Handicapped. 
American Camping Assn., Ine. Chicago: 
Natl. Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Ine., 11 8. La Salle St. 1957. 
61 pp. 50e. 


Research in Recreation Completed in 1956. 
Prepared at the Suggestion of the Natl. 
Advisory Committee on Recreation Re- 
search. New York 11: National Reere- 
ation Assn., 8 W. 8th St. 1956. $1.00. 

State Park Statistics—1956. Compiled from 


the 1956 Annual Records on State Parks 
and Related Recreation Areas. Natl. 
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Park Service, Wash., D. C.: Div. of 
Recreation Resource Planning, U. &. 
Dept. of the Interior. 1957. 31 pp. 


Planning Tomorrow's Secondary Schools. Jon 
S. Peters, editor. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford Univ. Press. 1954. 64 pp. 
Illus. $4.00. 


Trends in School Planning. Jon S. Peters, 
editor. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univ. 
Press. 1955. Illus. $4.00. 


Planning and Caring for Our Schools. James 
D. MacConnell, editor. Stanford, Calif. : 
Stanford Univ. Press. 1953. 69 pp. 
Illus. $3.00. 


Improving the School Environment. Raymond 
C. Schneider and Jon S. Peters. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press. 
1956. 120 pp. Illus. $4.00. 


Trends in Social Work 1874-1956. Frank J. 
Bruno, with chapters by Louis Towley. 
New York 27: Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway. 1957. 462 pp. 
$5.75. 

Womanpower: A Statement by the National 
Manpower Council with Chapters by the 
Council Staff. New York 27: The Natl. 
Manpower Council, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway. 1957. $5.00. 


What Is a School? Reprint from Look. 
Wash. 6, D. C.: Natl. Publie Relations 
Assn. (NEA), 1201-16th St., N.W. 1957. 
12 pp. 2 copies, 25¢ (minimum order) ; 
3-99 copies, 15¢ ea. plus postage; 100 
or more, 12¢ ea. plus postage. 


School 1957. Wash. 6, D. C.: Natl. School 
Public Relations Assn. (NEA), 1201- 
16th St., N.W. 1957. 64 pp. $1.25 ea.; 
2-9 copies, 10% discount; 10 or more, 
$1.00 ea. 25 features reprinted from 
The School Bell. 

The Home Study Blue Book and Directory of 
Accredited Private Home Study Schools and 
Courses. Homer Kempfer, editor. Wash. 
5, D. C.: Natl. Home Study Council, 
1420 New York Ave., N.W. 1957. 32 pp. 
Free. 

School Planning and Building Handbook. N. 
L. Engelhardt, N. L. Engelhardt Jr., 
and Stanton Leggett. New York: F. W. 
Dodge Corp. 1956. 626 pp. $12.75. 
Children's Books . . . For $1.25 or Less. Alida 
H. Hisle, editor. Bulletin No. 36. Wash. 
5, D. C.: Assn. for Childhood Eduea- 
tion Internatl., 1200-15th St. 1957. 38 
pp. 75¢. 

Blueprint for Talent Searching. Richard L. 
Plaut. New York 28: Natl. Scholarship 


Service and Fund for Negro Students, 
6 E. 82nd St. 1957. 41 pp. 50¢. 


National Stay-in School Campaign. Hand- 
book for Communities. Wash. 25, D. C.: 
Supt. of Documents, U. 8. Govt. Print- 
ing Office. 1957. 23 pp. 15¢. 

Two Sides of One World. An Asian Ameri- 
ean Diseussion. Arthur Goodfriend. 
Wash., D. C.: Supt. of Documents, U. 8. 
Govt. Printing Office. 1957. 79 pp. 
50¢. * 
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The Authoritative Guide to— 


TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
in the Elementary School 


E. Benton Salt, Grace L. Fox, Elsie Douthett, and B. K. Stevens. This 
popular book helps teachers to formulate and conduct physical education pro- 
grams for elementary grades 1 through 6. Presents activities, methods, pro- 
cedures to meet the needs of any group of children. Activities are classified 
according to: small group play; large group play; elementary team games; 
rhythmic activities, folk dances, singing games; stunts, pyramids, apparatus 
activities; and classroom games. Shows how to determine types of activity for 
each grade, time to be assigned for each type, how to set up daily, weekly, or 
yearly schedules. Provides teaching suggestions, dance formations, musical 
accompaniments, etc. 89 ills., 75 musical scores; 340 pp. $4.00 


SPORTS OFFICIATING 


Edited by Elmer D. Mitchell, et al. Make your athletic events run smoothly! 
See that everyone knows his position and responsibilities. Indispensable book 
gives the techniques essential for competent officiating of 40 different sports. 
Describes the functions of officials such as: referee, umpire, timekeeper, score- 
keeper, judge, marker, director, announcer, linesman, starter, clerk, physician, 
etc., and tells their relationship to the contest. Each chapter presents a short 
history of the sport, its governing body, the officials involved, their duties be- 
fore, during, and after the event. 17 ills., 490 pp. $5.00 


% RONALD “How to do it” Sports Books 


BOWLING FOR ALL 


Champ Joe Falcaro and sports writer 
Murray Goodman cover the rules and 
skills of tenpin and duck pin bowling 
—from selecting the ball to coordinating 
aim, control, speed for both pin and 
spot bowlers. Book describes the organi- 
zation of teams, leagues, tournaments. A 
new book in the Barnes SPORTS LI- 
BRARY. 3rd Ed., 59 ills. 6% x10. $2.95 


Power Skiing Illustrated 


T. Micoleau. For better form, smoother 
control, more fun! Text and drawings 
present a dynamic method of power ski- 
ing from first principles to developing 
the timing and rhythm that lets you 
tackle the toughest slopes with skill and 
confidence. Based on the latest tech- 
niques of American, European champs 
and teachers. 246 ills. 842 x 11. $3.50 


HANDBALL 


B. E. Phillips. The only book on one- 
and four-wall softball handball! Explains 
the management of tournaments, de- 
scribes footwork, body control, techniques 
of using the hand. Outlines offensive 
and defensive strategy for the singles and 
doubles four-wall and one-wall game. A 
new book in the Barnes SPORTS LI- 
BRARY. 57 ills. 6'4 x 10. $2.95 


WINNING BADMINTON 


K. R. Davidson and L. R. Gustavson. 
Photos, diagrams, and tips from profes- 
sional champs show how to master the 
game, use winning strategy and tactics 
in singles, doubles, and mixed matches. 
Detailed instructions on the forehand, 
round-the-head, backhand, smash, drop- 
shot, drive; low and high serves, etc. 
146 ills. 6% x 10. $3.00 


SOCCER ILLUSTRATED 


How to mold average players into a win- 
ning soccer team! Coach Frank Di- 
Clemente details correct kicking, pass- 
ing, dribbling, trapping, tackling, and 
heading. Analyzes the skills required for 
each position and tells the coach how to 
plan offensive and defensive strategy. In- 
cludes practice plans, exercises, and drills. 
113 ills. $3.00 


LACROSSE 
W. K. Morrill. The action-packed sport 


of the American Indians: the rules, 
duties of each player, strategy for attack 
and defense. Numerous photos illustrate 
throwing, catching, cradling, scooping, 
and checking. Book includes a brief sec- 
tion on the colorful history of the game, 
drills and exercises for practice sessions. 
124 ills. $3.00 
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boat-neck leotard makes every 
move you do with complete 
freedom, because it’s made of the 
amazing new §$-T-R-E-T-C-H Nylon 
In black, white, pink, suntan, 


copen, royal, gray and red... 5.95 


Breezy action wrap-around skirt. Celanese. 


In black, colors to order. Long... 4.95 
Short...2.95 

SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 

complete line of dance and physical education 

footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, P-1157, 

1612 Broadway, New York City. 






1612 Broadway, N.Y. 
New York + Boston 
Chicago + los Angeles 
. ° ANCER’ 
Hollywood + Son Fran ane 0 ER's 
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NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
Editor BETTIE JANE WOOTEN 


Maryland Plantation, Shelby, Miss. 


MEN AND MODERN DANCE 
by BETTIE JANE WOOTEN 


Maryland Plantation, Shelby, Mississippi 


OVER THE YEARS there has grown 
a legend about men in dance. Lately, 
however, many excellent articles have 
proved that men do recognize the man- 
liness of pure movement and realize 
that modern dance contributes to it. 
We have long been aware of the con- 
tribution of the male dancer to the dance 
group: characteristic movement quali- 
ties produced by structural cifferences 
and effectiveness for the communication 
of abstractions as well as for movements 


other elements. Important components 
are: flexibility—not as a quantitative 
affair of how flexible he is but in the 
qualitative aspect, the ability to pro- 
duce movements which twist one body 
part in opposition to another as well 
as movements of straight-forwardness 
or directness; strength—not the static 
Atlas holding up the world, but strength 
in motion, the smashing atom loose in 
the universe, and and its release the 
buoyant lightness, the fineness of touch 
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also long been aware of the socializing, quickness—not a hurriedness, but a sud- Spe 
yee ewww esses eeeeeeeeee democratic training which interaction denness born from an urgent enlighten- 
« within the dance group gives him. ment within, and its opposite, sustain- 
1 t=) 5S 7 . . 
5 EDUCATIONAL DANCE RECORDS 1 But what are the personal and pro- ment—not as movement dragged out in him 
' See ee ee eee . I » * I - oD rn “ 
cat acaieeaiacaniin fessional advantages of his dance edu- time, but as movement held back in the jum 
2 W : d 
cation? We must not “use” him for the past. an 
;~FOXTROT—MAMBO—WALTZ... advancement of dance art without pro- H of thw fall: 
1 : viding him ample personal growth if ay © ovement M 
‘ RHUMBA JITTERBUG 4 we are to establish a permanent recipro- Movements based on these qualities mot 
8 ae t : : ; ae t 
' i eal ne pan wa a the male danc- are not unique to the dance training of in " 
® er and modern dance. on, but will give the creat deal of spa 
: NGO—CHA-CHA : men, but will give them a great deal o , 
‘ ARGENTINE TANGO a — satisfaction. Dancing is more than an i 
i : The Individual : a b : ane 
4 - SAMBA MERENGUE--==! intellectualizing about movement. Dane- r 
ee ve What can dance movement do for the ing is for the pleasure of moving. ben 
man as an individual? One of the foremost tasks of the dance =e 
Each album contains five easy We realize the need within the indi- teacher is to keep the spontaneous ca- into 
dance lessons, except the vidual for freedom of feeling—for ere- pacity for producing easily flowing The 
Mambo which has six lessons. ative expression. This release may be movement intact or to re-awaken and ai 
The albums are complete with merely in moving, may be in compos- strengthen it. By enlarging the move- 7 
selected orchestral. music, ver- ing dances, may be in dance drama. In ment phrase, one achieves harmony of TI 
hal Cneprnetiome dia ae eal any case, dance serves as the expressive movement for the individual and the rt 
hue! id . Ni ‘ f outlet, as a medium for the creative inner integration connected with it. tee 
teachers guide. ineé or a foree within. We have started with man’s inherent to 
series on Social Dancing Made The dancer grows more if he disci- inevitable ability to move within him- — 
Easy. Long playing (10 inch- plines his ideas or feelings of spontane- self and have “educated” these motions. tire 
33 1/3) unbreakable vinylite ous expression and forms them into a = Now let us seek to understand and aid — 
records pressed by Columbia clear communicative composition. his spatial orientation. a 
Records, Inc. Price per album The impressive power of dance makes Spatial Ori . pi 
—$4.95 plus postage. it one of our most useful educative tools, Spatial Urientation —_ 
and because of this psychosomatic char- Man has his own sphere of space — 
Address: acter of movement, we must carefully about him. The inclination of man is Mc 
EDUCATIONAL DANCE develop within each person a balance to penetrate this enclosing space capsule 
RECORDINGS. INC in the use of quality and space. and to pierce through outer space to- Ho 
’ ’ A ion ward infinity. His movements are cen- dar 
P.O. Box 6062 Basic Qualities trally conceived and go directly outward *. 
Bridgeport 6, Connecticut The individual must be able to use in any direction continuing beyond his tiel 
’ . “ye . 
basic qualities more or less isolated from actual grasp. Such movements carry gro 
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him extended upward in leaps and 
jumps, forward and backward in runs 
and lunges, downward with stamps and 
falls, sidewards with twists and turns. 

Man has the invaluable power for 
motion—the desire for flight. He moves 
into the diagonals which intersect his 
spatial sphere away from his former 
position of stability. He loses his bal- 
ance and becomes mobile—a turning, 
wheeling, spinning figure around a 
changing axis. His body weight falls 
into a direction of the diagonal and is 
caught again and held by the space. 
The natural inclination for man is one 
of space-attacking. 

There is no prescription of exercises. 
There is no question of separation of 
technique and composition. In learning 
to experience movement in its fuilest 
range and quality throughout the en- 
tire body, the student is creating as he 
experiments. He is not following a visual 
image of space pattern set by the teach- 
er, he is taking only the “stuff” of dance 
and is making it a part of himself, a 
usable part of his movement vocabulary. 


Movement and the Educator 


How can dance movement help a male 
dancer in his role as educator? 

Very few of the men who have par- 
ticipated in college and university dance 
groups are going to teach modern dance. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


How can movement training further 
their professional work? 

Their analytical appreciation for 
movement has been sharpened and 
trained. They know how to organize 
space into observable areas. Experi- 
ence of various qualities and kinesthetic 
observation of them in others enable 
coaches to analyze any athletic skill, 
understand, repeat, and teach it in terms 
of when the movement takes place rela- 
tive to the position of the body and in 
terms of the quality or the sequence of 
changing qualities necessary in phases 
of the movement. They know how to 
diagnose wherein the fault of a poor 
skill lies, and how to train for the miss- 
ing element and to reinsert it into the 
phrase for a continuous movement 
sequence. 

Proof that general movement train- 
ing aids in the learning of a specific 
skill is lacking, but a well-co-ordinated, 
free-moving individual is surely one who 
can acquire many specific skills with 
relative ease. 

Can we not give men physical educa- 
tors something they will use throughout 
their teaching and coaching days—an 
appreciation, an awareness, an ability 
to teach well-rounded, well-balanced, 
spatially aware, qualitative body move- 
ment for the individuals on whom their 
influence will be so meaningful? * 
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Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHPER 7 
Dept. of Physical Education, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


THE INCIDENTAL BASKET 


by GEORGE ZIEGENFUSS 
Professor of Physical Education and Head Basketball Coach, San Diego State College 


AMONG THE annual oddities of bas- 
ketball is the story of a winning basket 
in a New Jersey high school game. A 
desperation floor-length shot was made 
by a player whose team was one point 
down with only five seconds to play. As 
the shot was taken by the player, his 
teammate turned under the basket for 
a possible rebound. Falling short, the 
basketball hit the rebounder’s head, car- 
omed off the board and into the basket 
for the winning points. This incidental 
basket had never been coached, planned, 
or practiced. 

The story illustrates that many ocea- 
sions for scoring baskets occur outside 
the offensive patterns coached. 

The relative merits of the set, deliber- 
ate, or patterned systems of offense and 
free lance offense are a subject of much 
controversy among basketball coaches. 
Often the definite set system of offense 
tends to produce mechanical players 
less able to take advantage of the inci- 
dental basket opportunity. In their in- 
tense desire to have players learn a par- 
ticular system of offense, many coaches 
overlook periodic practice for the inci- 
dental basket. 


Incidental Basket Survey 

A survey was conducted by a gradu- 
ate student at San Diego State College 
during the 1956-57 season to determine 
the percentage of baskets produced as 
a result of offensive patterns (including 
the one-on-one individual maneuvers), 
and to find the percentage of incidental 
baskets which were scored per game.! 

This included tip-ins, quick follow- 
ups, stolen balls, intercepted and de- 
flected passes, and the loose ball. Some 
coaches contend that, in many instances, 
the stolen ball or intercepted pass is a 
planned part of the defense but that 
resulting offensive scoring opportunities 
may or may not be preconceived. 

Although the survey is not conclusive, 
the following figures may prove signifi- 


1Gomparison of Pattern Baskets to In- 
cidental Baskets in Basketball Games. 
Paul Beck, Physical Education Dept., San 
Diego State College, 1957. 
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cant. In the high school, service, and 
college basketball games studied, 80 per 
cent of field goals scored were the re- 
sult of pattern baskets while 20 per 
cent resulted from incidental baskets. 

Other points of interest may be 
gleaned from the following : 

1. Did the team with the highest inci- 
dental basket percentage win the game? 
Yes, 72%; no, 28%. 

2. In those games which were won, did 
the winning team score more pattern bas- 
kets although its pattern percentage was 
not as high as the losing team’s pattern 
percentage? Yes, in two-thirds of the 
games. 

3. Did the team with the highest pat- 
tern percentage win the game? Yes, 50%; 
no, 50%. 

4. Did those teams with the ten highest 
pattern percentages win the game? Yes, 
20% ; no, 80%. 

5. Did those teams with the ten high- 
est incidental percentages win the game? 
Yes, 50%; no, 50%. 


Importance of Incidental Basket 

To soothe the feelings of pattern drill- 
ing coaches, however, the study also in- 
dicated that teams with the high inci- 
dental basket percentages which won 
also scored the mos{ pattern baskets in 
three-fourths of thése wins. The win- 
ning teams’ lower pattern percentages 
were ascribed to the higher number of 
incidental baskets scored. A general con- 
clusion drawn by the author of the study 
indicates the importance of the inciden- 
tal basket. 

A winning basketball team needs both 
pattern and incidental scoring. Inciden- 
tal baskets should not be slighted be- 
cause in many instances they do make 
the difference between winning and los- 
ing. 


Practicing for Incidental Baskets 

The Long Pass. Though the long pass is 
not basic to a team’s offense, every play- 
er should have periodic practice throw- 
ing it. Long throws should be practiced 
to both stationary and moving targets. 
Not only should the proper individual 
throwing technique be taught (catcher’s 


throw or side-arm swing), but attention 
should also be directed to footwork. 
Even catching the long pass under con- 
trol and scoring the easy-lay-up should 
not be taken for granted. 

The Loose Ball. Players have a tendency 
to reach for the loose ball rather than 
bend at the knees to get a hand under 
the ball. The reaching player loses bal- 
ance and control when starting his drib- 
ble toward the free basket. Periodic 
practice is necessary to master the skill 
of retrieving a loose ball under control. 
Speed Dribble and Lay-up Shot. A na- 
tional collegiate basketball championship 
probably was lost several years ago 
when an All-American player failed to 
seore on this play during the last few 
minutes of the game. The speed dribble 
and lay-up shot should be practiced 
frequently. 

To dribble a ball and lay it softly 

against the backboard while running at 
top speed is a difficult skill. If players 
consistently miss these opportunities to 
score, the coach should be blamed be- 
cause his players probably have not 
practiced this technique. 
Stolen Ball, intercepted Pass. In these 
situations the fault often lies with im- 
proper floor position after quick recov- 
ery of the ball is made by the defense. 
Most coaches have their teams practice 
two-on-one and three-on-two plays, but 
frequently they practice stereotyped 
drills in whieh offensive and defensive 
players are pre-arranged at definite 
spots. These drills should be practiced 
with players in all conceivable positions 
and situations. 

Young players especially must have 
actual experience in these fast break 
opportunities. It is not enough merely 
to expose players to theories about “run- 
ning lanes,” “spreading out,” and other 
basie rules concerning offensive numeri- 
eal advantages. 

Tip-ins and Follow-ups. Most coaches de- 
vote practice time to this phase of the 
game, probably emphasizing defensive 
rather than offensive positions. Here 
again, frequent practice in drill situa- 
tions can improve a player’s tipping 
aceuracy and board position. The tip- 
ping ring and the one-against-one and 
two-against-two backboard drills have 
merit in improving this phase of scoring 
incidental baskets. 

One-Fifth of All Baskets 

Though very few coaches devote one- 
fifth of their offensive practice time to 
scoring the incidental basket, the fact 
remains that a recent survey indicated 
that one-fifth of all baskets scored were 
in this category. Some coaches mistaken- 
ly overlook practicing for incidental 
baskets because of the time required to 
learn timing and passing for the pattern 
basket. It must be remembered that the 
incidental basket does not make the 
eoach incidental. After all, a basket 
may be scored through some system not 
his own. * 
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When the players are deaf, as these boys 
are, balance is critical so the gym floor must 
be slip resistant! 


AT THE VIRGINIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND BLIND, STAUNTON, VIRGINIA, THEY SAY... 


“SEAL-O-SAN’s durability 


IS BEYOND COMPARE...” 


John T. Floyd 
Business Manager 


‘My name is John T. Floyd, and I’m the business manager here. In 1952, we com- 


pleted our gymnasium and finished the basketball floor with Huntington Seal-O-San. 
From that date until now, the floor has had only day-to-day maintenance care. 
There has been no refinishing or ‘touching-up’ of any nature whatsoever. Yet it looks 
just like a new floor. I say Seal-O-San’s durability is beyond compare!” 


S YEARS OF USE WITHOUT REFINISHING! 


“Our gym floor gets exceptionally heavy use. In the past five 
years we have held nine basketball tournaments on this particu- 
lar floor plus daily basketball games. In addition, we hold a 
school dance on this floor an average of three times a month. 
Various public gatherings and meetings are also held here,” 
writes Mr. Floyd. 


TAKES PUNISHMENT 12 HOURS A DAY 


This is the posted schedule in the gymnasium of the Virginia 
School for the Deaf and Blind: In use every day from 8:00 a.m. 
until 3:00 p.m. for physical education classes, from 3:00 p.m. 
until 5:45 p.m. and from 6:45 p.m. until 9:00 p.m. for organ- 
ized athletics. It takes an extremely tough and long-wearing 
floor finish to withstand such treatment. 


Consult the MAN BEHIND THE DRUM 


Whatever your floor finishing problem, 
whatever your floor maintenance wor- 
ries, your Huntington representative— 
the Man Behind the Drum—can help you 
find the solution. Write for his name 
ond address today. 


INCORPORATED 


Huntington, Indiana + Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania + Toronto 2, Ontario 











COAST TO COAST 





NEA Fitness Meetings 


Each year the AAHPER co-operates 
with other units of the National Edu- 
eation Association on various meetings 


and projects. This year the following 
meetings relating to the Fitness of 
American Youth have been scheduled. 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, February 15-19, In- 
dianapolis; Elementary School Princi- 
pals, March 23-26, Philadelphia; De- 
partment of Rural Education, October 
11-16, Denver; American Association 
of School Administrators, February 22- 
25, St. Louis, March 8-11, San Fran- 
cisco, and March 29-April 1, Cleveland. 
Members of the AAHPER are en- 
couraged to attend. Specific dates and 
time of meetings in our areas of educa- 
tion can be determined by writing di- 
rectly to the association concerned. 


Academy Recommendations 
Requested 


The American Academy of Physical 
Education requests recommendations 
for its citations to individuals, organi- 
zations, or programs for the excellence 
of original contributions which have 
major significance for the improvement 
or development of some phase of physi- 
cal education and/or related areas. Suf- 
ficient supporting evidence must ac- 
company the recommendation to enable 
the Academy’s citation committee to 
make a preliminary evaluation of the 
significance of the contribution. Recom- 
mendations should be addressed to the 
Citation Committee chairman: Lau- 
rence E. Morehouse, Dept. of Physical 
Education, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24. 


New AAHPER 


Membership Directors 





Kansas 
Katherine Geyer 


Mississippi 
Agatha Hamilton 


Kentucky 
Maurice Clay 
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Missouri 
Marie Hanss 












RESEARCH PAPERS 


All interested persons are invited 
to submit research projects which 
may be read before the Research 
Section at the 60th National AAH- 
PER Convention in Kansas City, 
March 30-April 3, 1958. Research on 
any aspect of health, physical edu- 
cation, or recreation will be consid- 
ered. 

Projects should be submitted in 
finished form or at least in sufficient 
detail to permit the evaluating com- 
mittee to determine the nature of 
the problem, its purpose, method- 
ology, and treatment of data em- 
ployed, and the results. 

Deadline date for papers to be 
received is January |, 1958. Send all 
papers to the Chairman-elect of the 
Research Section, Warren R. Johnson, 
College of Physical Education, Recreation 
and Health, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park. 








Friends of the late Dr. William L. 
Hughes may wish to obtain a memorial 
brochure containing his photograph, 
brief biographical material, and an 
address given in his memory by Mil- 
lard Gladfelter, vice-president and 
provost of Temple University. Write 
Sara Muehlback, Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation Depart- 
ment, Temple University, Phila. 











Buy the Teacher’s Stamp 


When you are buying postage stamps 
for school and office mailings or Christ- 
mas ecards and other personal letters, 


Also, not pictured: 


ask for the Teacher’s Stamp—the NEA 
Centennial commemorative stamp. If 
your Post Office is out of the Teacher’s 
Stamp, ask the Postmaster to order 


them. 
Old Journals Wanted 
The Association requests that anyone 
wishing to dispose of complete sets of 
the JouRNAL send his name and address 
to the AAHPER Journat, 1201-16th 
S.. N.W., Wash. 6, D. C., for reference. 
veral libraries have recently asked to 
complete sets (bound or unbound) 
of the JourNAL, but no sets are on 
hand or known to be available. All 
correspondence regarding transfer of 
the volumes would be between the per- 
sons interested. The Association would 
merely refer inquiries to persons send- 
ing in name and address. 


DGWS-NAPECW 
National Conference 
Have you sent in your application to 
attend the Conference on Social Changes 
and Implications for Physical Educa- 
tion and the Sports Aspects of Recre- 
ation for Girls and Women to be held 
June 22-28 at the Association Camp, 


Estes Park, Colorado? Conference 
plans have been proceeding rapidly 


under the leadership of the Conference 
Director, Ruth Abernathy, University 
of California at Los Angeles, and the 
Conference Manager, Dorothy Mohr, 
University of Maryland, College Park. 
Since there are accommodations for 
only 250 women, get your application 
in early. Write to the AAHPER Na- 
tional Conference, 1201-16th St., N.W., 
Wash. 6, D. C., for application forms. 
See October, page 64, for other details. 
(Concluded on page 74) 


Arizona: Mary Pilgrim; Colorado: William Creswell; Con 


necticut: Gabrielle Blockley; District of Columbia: Wendall Parris; Pennsylvania: 
Elizabeth Zimmerli. Complete list of Membership Directors, with addresses, appears 


on page 42, October JOURNAI 


Montana 
Keith Bowen 


New York 
Marie Schuler 


North Dakota 
Phebe Scott 





Vermont 
Helen Coleman 


Rhode Island Utah 
Carl Slader H. B. Hunsaker 
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Teamwork (from page 8) 


by all the players before the game: 
to what opponent or to which area 
the serve will be hit; who will block 
along the net; which back line play- 
er will move forward to assist in the 
block, and which area he will move 
into; who will move back of the 
block, and who will cover deep; how 
to block the particular opposing 
spiker at the net; and how the recov- 
ered spike will be played back across 
the net. When on offense, the line- 
up to receive the serve should be 
planned—who will receive the first 
pass and where he will set the ball 
for the spike; which spiker will hit 
the ball; how and where he will hit 
it; and who covers behind the spiker. 


CONFIDENCE ESSENTIAL 

Each of the above-mentioned 
moves and the manner by which 
they are performed may vary de- 
pending on the level of play and 
the skill of the teams. Each of these 
moves require careful planning and 
much practice in order to perfect 
the co-ordination of all the players. 
)ffensive and defensive patterns 
may vary, but if a squad is lacking 
in teamwork it will not win against 
equal competition. It is important 
for every player to have confidence 
in his teammate, and he should 
show this confidence by praising him 
on his good plays. 

Players should never criticize or 
chide each other for a misplay or 
for making an error. This is the job 
of the coach, and he should be alert 
to point out mistakes and outstand- 
ing plays at an opportune time. 
Many times a coach will openly 
criticize a sensitive player in front 
of the squad, which results in em- 
barrassment and loss of confidence 
on the players’ part. During regu- 
lar practice, drills and play should 
be well organized to eliminate 
“‘horse play’’ and lack of interest. 
Every member of the team must 
have confidence in the coach and the 
particular system of play which the 
coach advocates. 

When players have confidence in 
themselves, their teammates, their 
coach, and their system of play and 
are proud of the school they repre- 
sent, invariably you will find a 
squad with good teamwork. * 
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Quality-Plus Towels .. . 
MADE FOR Rough Action! 


McArthur’s Super-Gym and Super-Turk School Towels—the towels 
with fine quality and extra strength for athletic action! Only the 
finest long staple, triple-twisted, two-ply warp yarns are used . . . 
full tape rib construction . . . heavy woven tape selvage edges. . . 
full 20” x 40” shrunk size. The durability of these towels has been 
performance-proven—(350 to 500 launderings). Choose McArthur 
School Towels—for economy, for long usage! 


GEO. M c A RT il U BR BARABOO, WIS. 















New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 














WITTER GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


5128 W. NORTH AVE. CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
Schools and Colleges. 


We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 
and Price List. 


Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


Full co-operation given on all orders. 


“Range Operators’ Hand Book’’—information on the planning, building and man- 
agement of Golf Driving Range, Miniature Putting Courses and Par-3 Golf Courses. 
Price of book $3.00. 














Fungi-Killing Cream a“Must’ for Locker Room First-Aid! 


INSTANT RELIEF FOR 
ATHLETE’S FOOT ITCH 


this “hospital-tested” way! 


Amazing “hospital-tested” Ting Anti- 
septic Medicated Cream brings remark- 
able relief three ways: (1) Instantly 
relieves awful itching and soothes sore, 
burning skin! (2) On 60-second contact, 
destroys fungi that cause Athlete’s Foot! 
Thus prevents spread of infection. (3) Aids 


healing of cracked, peeling toes with in- 
credible speed! Ting dries immediately 
to a soothing, antiseptic powder that 
clings to feet... giving blessed relief for 
hours! Easy to apply, greaseless, stain- 
less’. At all druggists. Only 79¢. Money 
back if not satisfied. ©1957 Pharma-Craft Co 
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DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 


(formerly National Section for Girls and Women’s Sports) 


Editor, MAURA CONLISK 
304 State Office Building, Springfield, Ill. 


Sports Competition for 
College Women 

A committee appointed by DGWS, 
NAPECW, and ARFCW (Athletic and 
Recreation Federation of College Wom- 
en) to study the larger implications of 
extramural sports competition for col- 
lege women met at the University of 
Illinois last summer. 

Official representatives were: Jean 
Homewood, chairman, NAPECW, State 
University of Iowa; Pat Arbuthnot, 
student, ARFCW, University of Ne- 
braska; June MeCann, DGWS, San Jose 
State College. 

Meeting with the council in a non- 
voting capacity were: Rachel Bryant, 
consultant for physical education and 
girls and women’s sports, AAHPER; 
Laura Huelster, head, Dept. of Physical 
Education for Women, University of 
Illinois; Naney Porter, DG@WS, Wo- 
man’s College, University of North 
Carolina; Jean A. Smith, executive- 
secretary, ARFCW (as of July 1, 1957), 
Southwest Texas STC; Dorothy Wirth- 
wein, NAPECW, Ohio State University ; 
Mary Jean Mulvaney, executive secre- 
tary, ARFCW (until July 1, 1957), Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

The committee explored areas of ex- 
tramural sports competition for college 
women, identified problems, and made 
suggestions for further study. It also 
explored policies for the conduct of ex- 
tramural events. Any recommendations 
made must, of course, be approved by 
the governing boards of the three parent 
organizations. 


DGWS-USVBA Joint 
Committee Meeting 

Since 1952, members of DGWS and 
the USVBA have met, studied, and dis- 
cussed the unification or standardization 
of volleyball rules for women. 

This year a special committee com- 
posed of Rachel Bryant, Evelyn Pres- 
cott, chairman, Mary Frances Kellam, 
and Esther White was.appointed and 
met with Roger Burton, Merton Ken- 
nedy, Barbara Kennedy, and Edward 
Lauten of the USVBA in Memphis at 
the annual USVBA meeting prior to the 
1957 National Championships. 
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After discussion differences in the 
two sets of volleyball rules, the DGWS 


committee felt justified in making their 


official rules apply to the highly skilled 
player. These rules now coincide with 
USVBA rules, which are also for highly 
skilled players. 

“Suggested Modifications of Official 
Rules” in the Volleyball Guide, July 
1957-July 1959 (which were the official 
rules in previous guides) may continue 
to be used for the less skilled and young- 
er players. The major changes in the 
DGWS rules are included in the article 
“Girls Volleyball Can Be Exciting,” 
which appears on page 12. 

The USVBA members felt that it 
would be advantageous to them to in- 
clude desirable standards and 
teaching techniques in their guide. 

It was unanimously agreed that the 
joint committee should be continued for 
the promotion and betterment of volley- 


ball. 
Heidelberg Basketball Clinic 


Jean Homewood, DGWS. basketball 
rules interpreter and past-chairman of 
WNORC, helped conduct the Armed 
Services basketball coaching and officiat- 
ing clinie for the women who coach and 
officiate the service teams, held in Hei- 
delberg, Sept. 30-Oct. 4. 

Each fall, the U. S. Army holds bas- 
ketball clinics in Europe to train the 
people working with its basketball 
teams. A coach and two officials from 
each Army and Air Force base in Eu- 
rope are sent to these clinics. Women 
officials are required to attend such a 
elinie or pass an official’s examination 
before they are issued provisional mem- 
bership in the officials’ association. They 
are then rated on four games by coaches 
or managers. Owing to rapid turnover 
of personnel, a regular WNORC Board 
has not been feasible. 


Nevada Leadership 
Conference 
Last spring approximately 100 stu- 
dents, representing 20 of the 35 high 
schools in Nevada, attended a leadership 
conference at the University of Nevada. 
Twenty of the 30 adults were high 
school teachers, which was a larger at- 


some 


tendance of women physical educators 
than at any previous meeting of this 
type. The schools represented ranged 
in size from Austin with an enrollment 
of eight girls, to Reno with an enroll- 
ment of 1,000 girls. 

The program for the students consist- 
ed of various sports plus an archery 
demonstration. Clinics in badminton 
and archery were conducted for the 
adults by Lillian Galiichio, Sacramento 
State College, and Olive Anson, Redding 
High School, Calif. There were also op- 
portunities for informal discussion of 
DGWS and related topics. Extensive 
mimeographed materials on badminton, 
golf, tennis, bowling, archery, and class 
organization were distributed. 

Few of the schools at the conference, 
it was discovered by taking a poll, in- 
clude any individual or dual sports, in 
their programs. It is believed an out- 
come of the conference will be enriched 
physical education programs. 


New Arizona Officers 

Betty Graham, Arizona chairman, re- 
ports that Zada Boles, Agua Fria Union 
High School, Litchfield, is the new 
chairman-elect. Miss Boles will take of- 
fice in the fall of 1958 for a two-year 
term. Betty Anne Dial, University of 
Arizona, was elected state WNORC co- 
ordinator for a two-year term. Miss 
Dial took office this fall, replacing Reg- 
na Breneman from North Phoenix High 
School. Early this fall, the State DGWS 
Committee met to co-ordinate final plans 
for the 1957-58 year. 


Vermont Activities 

Patricia M. Peterson, Vermont chair- 
man, reports plans for an active DGWS 
year, with an in-service sports work- 
shop, a soccer sportsday-clinie, and two 
field hockey clinies in September. The 
state DGWS Committee met in October. 

Basketball is swinging into the fore- 
ground this month with five basketball 
clinies and four basketball rating clinies 
throughout the state. 

Melba Masse, physical educator at Es- 
sex Junction High School, is the state 
soecer chairman for the 1957-58 Com- 
mittee, * 


PINNIES 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 
e STURDY FABRIC 75% 
@ WELL MADE 10 DOZ 
e COLOR FAST *PLUS SHIPPING 


REFEREE’S PINNY $1.25 ea. 
(Pinnies Also Available With Numerals) 


S. D. KISCH, INC. 


47 West 56th St. e N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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STYLE 287 
ALL-AMERICAN 


suit. Cuffed shorts conceal- 
ing a fully cut matching 
inner-brief, meaning no re- 
striction of freedom. De- 
signed to meet the most ex- 
acting standards of modesty. 


WRITE FOR NEW FREE COLOR 
CIRCULAR. 


= SAMPLE SUITS CHEERFULLY SENT 
“y UPON REQUEST. 


| naTionaAL & 
) Spor Company _ 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 





“action-loving” 








MODERN | 
DANCE 
COSTUMES 


A complete line of Leotards, 
Skirts and Tights for men,women 
and children. Thoroughly tested 
fabrics in a wide variety of 


New this year-fabulous 
HELANCA NYLON 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H garments. 


Write for complete dance catalog 







vibrant colors. 


and price list. 


ALDRICH & ALDRICH 


1859 Milwaukee Avenue 


Chicago 47, Illinois 





Charts (from page 29) 

Figure 1 provides the needed moti- 
vation for the child, Figure 2 in- 
dicates to him his progress toward 
his goal and gives the teacher a 
quick evaluation of each individual 
child’s progress. At a glance he can 
see which child needs more help. 
Each of the charts can be adapted 
solely to one activity, such as tumbl- 
ing or rhythms. 


POSTURE CARDS 


Along with this general trend 
toward fitness, it is natural to focus 
more attention on posture. The 
usual teaching devices of charts, 
films, and posters are used along 
with the health instruction progam, 
but, in this area too, mechanical 
devices serve a useful aid in motiva- 
tion. Silhouetted pictures are taken 
of each child in grades four, five 
and six. Definitions of the technical 
terms can be printed on the back 
of the card or included in a letter 
to the parents. These pictures are 
then mounted on a posture card as 
shown in Figure 3. 
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GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


In the beginning, this system of 
charting the children’s progress 
was only a means of motivation and 
evaluation, but suddenly it became 
a powerful tool for public relations. 
After the teacher discusses the Post- 
ure Card with each child, it is sent 
home to his parents. The parents are 
then invited to bring the cards with 
them to a meeting where the pro- 
gram is explained and time provided 
for individual conferences. 


The large skill charts are in a 
prominent place where parents may 
check their child’s progress when 
they come for group meetings. The 
teacher also has the chart available 
at her individual parent conference. 
In conferences with parents and 
people.such as nurse, psychiatric so- 
cial worker, or speech correctionist, 
the charts are also available. 


Parents, teacher, and children 
thus realize that physical education 
is alive, important, and definitely a 
part of the curriculum.* 































Faster play...longer life. 


For years DAYTON Steel Rac- 
quets have been the favorite of 
professionals and beginners 
alike. Thousands are now play- 
ing an improved game—with 
more speed and accuracy than 
ever before. 

Daytons are practically inde- 
structible—ideal for Fh EE 
schools and play- Ri 
grounds. Steel strings Rules and 
and tubular steel court layouts 
frames are not af- for badminton 
fected by climatic or tennis are 
changes. No covers or yours for the 
presses are needed to asking. 
protect them. They won't 
warp, splinter, rot or sag. 

it will pay you to investigate 
now. See them at your local 
dealer's or write direct to factory 
for more information. 


DAYTON RACQUET COMPAN 


9117 Albright St. Arcanum, Ohio 


18) ayton : 
STEEL RACQUETS 
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EARLE F. ZIEGLER, Editor, International Relations Section 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


COACHING IN THE CANAL ZONE 
by EDWARD F. O’CONNELL 


Supervisor of Secondary Instruction, Canal Zone Schools 


WHEN I first came to the Panama 
Canal Zone to work with the Division 
of Schools, I was very interested in dis- 
covering what the local situation on ath- 
leties and physical education would be. 

My previous years of association with 
athletics, first as a student-athlete and 
later as a teacher-coach, had led me to 
believe that the typical coach was about 
the hardest worker and most unappreci- 
ated member of the school staff. I can 
still picture many of my coaching friends 
back home whose ulcers showed on their 
faces as they steeled themselves to face 
another game they must win on the grid- 
iron, court, or diamond. I believe that 
many a fine man has gone to his grace 
a year or two earlier because of the 
mental and physical tolls exacted by the 
coaching duties which may have brought 
him an additional thousand dollars a 
year. 


No Strain of Having To Win 


It took a trip of 2,500 miles to show 
me a place where the coach is free from 
the all-consuming strain of having to 
win a game and is able to concentrate 
on what should be his true objective. 
Here, in the Canal Zone, the physical 
education instructor’ is primarily a 
teacher, with his coaching assignments 
subservient to regular classes. Varsity 
athletics is an adjunct to the total physi- 
cal education program. 


Well-Rounded Varsity Program 


This does not mean that the Canal 
Zone boy is deprived of the opportunity 
to compete in the varsity sports. Every 
effort is made to provide him with as 
well-rounded a program of competitive 
sports as he would find in the United 
States. 

Varsity teams are fielded in the con- 
ventional sports of football, basketball, 
baseball, and track and field. In addi- 
tion, varsity teams are sponsored in 
swimming and bowling, two areas quite 
often untouched in scholastic circles. 

Because of the climate, almost all ath- 
letic contests are held at night. This 
practice makes the high school athletic 
event truly a community activity, and 
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spectator interest is very high. Special 
events such as the football jamboree, the 
basketball tournament, and the Balboa 
Relays are high spots of the athletic 
year. 

Interscholastic sports are based on a 
series of round robin play involving the 
three schools: Balboa High School, 
Cristobal High School, and the Canal 
Zone Junior College. Wholesome rival- 
ries exist among the schools, but the 
coaches are all part of the same system. 
They are never in danger of losing their 
jobs because they do not win a mini- 
mum number of games. The coach is 
judged on his merit as a teacher both 
in the methods he employs in his physi- 
cal education classes and the manner in 
which he handles boys on the playing 
fields. 

Coaching Is Part of Teaching 


The coach here is not paid a special 
stipend for managing a particular sport. 
Coaching is not considered apart from 
his teaching duties, but an integral part 
of them. His over-all work load is ad- 
justed depending on the amount of time 
necessary to coach his sport adequately. 

The salary schedule is such that he 
doesn’t have to win games to enhance 
his financial status. Teachers with the 
Bachelor’s degree are paid $4,875-$7,250, 
and those with a Master’s degree receive 
$5,500-$7,875. If a teacher earns 30 
graduate hours beyond the Master’s de- 
gree, he may reach a maximum of 
$8,125. 

Teachers are also granted home-travel 
to the United States for themselves and 
their families every two years, and other 
years they get reduced steamship rates. 
Other benefits include low-cost life in- 
surance, an excellent retirement plan, 
and permanent tenure after one year of 
satisfactory probationary service. Ap- 
plicants for positions must have three 
years of successful experience. 
Emphasis on Intramurals 

With the pressure removed from the 
varsity program, the physical education 
staff is able to give more attention to 
developing an intramural program that 





benefits the entire student body. An 
all-embracing program was instituted, 
and through equitable distribution of 
the “athletic wealth” every boy can take 
part without fear of being outclassed. 
Competition is every bit as keen as in 
varsity sports. The intramural organi- 
zation includes touch football, basket- 
ball, water polo, swimming, wrestling, 
volleyball, bowling, softball, golf, ten- 
nis, and table tennis. 

Needless to say, the girls are not over- 
looked in this excellent physical educa- 
tion program. Varsity teams are fielded 
for girls in volleyball, basketball, bowl- 
ing, and swimming (including synchron- 
ized swimming). A full complement of 
intramural sports is available to the 
girls, and, of course, as cheerleaders 
they are always on hand whenever the 
boys are in action. 


PE Teachers Satisfied 


The Canal Zone physical education 
teachers can truly experience a feeling 
of satisfaction and accomplishment, not 
from having won another “must” game, 
but from the greater glory of being able 
to lead so many boys and girls into 
healthy, wholesome activities. In a land 
of eternal summer they can forget the 
cheerleaders shout “Hurrah for the 
who has to win. When the Canal Zone 
cheerleaders shout “Hurrah for the 
coach!” they really mean “Long live the 
coach!” * 





SUMMER SCHOOL IN DENMARK 

Fredensborg College of Physical Ed- 
ucation in Denmark is holding a sum- 
mer school arranged by Svend Holtze 
and conducted in English. Courses are 
offered in athletics, dancing, games, 
gymnastics, swimming, lifesaving, and 
the theory of physical education. They 
will cover the latest Danish research in 
physical education. There will be side 
excursions to art collections, castles, 
sports centers, schools, ete. 

The fee of £18-10s includes tuition, 
board, room, and registration fee. The 
men’s session is from July 27-August 
13, 1958, and the women’s session is 
from August 14-August 30, 1958. For 
further information write: Miss M. R. 
Fletcher, 57, Southend Crescent, El- 
tham, London, S.E. 9, England. 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
in Scandinavia 
A special course at the 
University of Oslo’s 
TWELFTH SUMMER SESSION 
Oslo, Norway 
6 weeks, June 28 to August 8, 1958 
Theory, Practice, Demonstrations, Lecturers 
from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Fin- 
land. 
For information write: 
OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL 
ADMISSIONS OFFICE 
Northfield, Minnesota 
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by AMES CASTLE 


Sports and Industrial Relations Executive, AAHPER 
JOHPER's Western Office, 6972 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Ill. 


Popular-Priced Backboard 


Rawlings Mfg. Co., 2300 Delmar Blvd., 
St. Louis 3, has among its new designs the 
All-Weather Backboard and Goal 
(20BB) produced for school economy. 





1e backboard is fabricated from one 
piece of material developed especially 
for outdoor service and finished in white 
enamel. Pre-drilled holes accommodate 
the heavily constructed baked-enamel 
goal finished in regulation orange. 


Power-Operated Gym Seats 


Details of the new fully automatic 
power-operated telescopic gym seats 
have been released by Fred Medart Prod- 
ucts Inc., 3535 DeKalb St., St. Louis 18. The 
operating mechanism is self-contained 
within the seat units and is remote- 











controlled by dial-set key-operated 
switch that may be installed at any 
location in the gym. The control switch 
opens and closes any gym section. Seat 
sections automatically lock in any posi- 
tion and remain safely stationary until 
power control is again key-actuated. No 
tracks or building changes are necessary 
for the installation. Medart power oper- 
ation can also be installed on Medart 
Telescopic Gym Seats installed since 
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1954 without extensive or costly changes 


in seat construction. 





Track Rake 


Roseman Tractor Equipment Co., 2610 
Crawford Ave., Evanston, Ill.. has a new 
cinder-track tiller-rake with which one 
operator should be able to recondition 
a track in three hours. 


Adjustable Goal 

The Sta-Rite Mfg. 
Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, has 
an adjustable height 
steel basketball goal 
primarily for out- 
ie door use. The ring 

(i ( can be set at 6 ft., 
8 ft., 8 ft. 4 in., and 
10 ft. 





Space-Saver Slide 


The J. E. Burke Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., 
and New Brunswick, N. J., has a space- 





saving playground slide particularly de- 
signed for crowded areas. * 





TEACH 
GOLF 


e Simple 
@ Practical 


@ Economical 
with the new 


JUST DIAL YOUR SHOT 
PUTTER-DRIVER 


3-5-7-9 IRONS 





SIMPLE 

. . » because you only need this 
one club for every shot in the 
game. It’s easier for the student 
to learn and become accustomed 
to the length and weight of just 
one club. 


PRACTICAL 

. easier storing and no main- 
tenance problem. The “adjusta- 
ble” does everything a set of 


clubs will do. 


ECONOMICAL 

. .. now more schools can afford 
to teach golf with a low initial 
investment. The “adjustable” 
provides more equipment at a 
fraction of normal cost. 


GUARANTEED 

. it’s durable and precision 
made for years of satisfactory 
service. Clubhead is guaranteed 
for 5 years. 





SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE! 


All schools, Teachers G Students $16.50 
(Nationally advertised retail price $24.95) 














Teacher and student purchases need 
not go through the school records, if 
remittance accompanies order and 
name of school. Join the thousands 
who now enjoy better golf this easy 
way. 


INTERNATIONAL GOLF PRODUCTS 
306 Oakbrook Road 
HINSDALE, ILL. 
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by B. E. PHILLIPS 


Editor, Recreational Therapy Section 
4816 Rodman St., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 


National Conference This Month 


Last month’s column contained the 
purpose, and topies to be explored, for 
our National Conference on Recreation 
for the Mentally Ill, to be conducted in 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 17-20. As of 
the first week in October, nearly 100 
invited delegates, discussion leaders and 
reporters, special consultants, and rep- 
resentatives of co-operating organiza- 
tions had accepted invitations to partici- 
pate. 

Delegates will represent selected rec- 
reation personnel in state, military, 
Veterans Administration, and other hos- 
pitals, including those in Canada; rec- 
reation faculties from institutions of 
higher learning; and representatives of 
professional societies and of commu- 
nity, state, and national offices. 

Paul Haun, M. D., director of psy- 
chiatric education, New Jersey State 
Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies, will act as General Conference 
Consultant. Alexander Reid Martin, 
M. D., chairman of the Committee on 
Co-operation with Leisure Time Agen- 
cies of the American Psychiatrie Asso- 
ciation, will be Chairman for Group A, 
exploring the topic “Professional Atti- 
tudes and Practices”; Dr. Harold Meyer, 
chairman of the recreation curriculum, 
University of North Carolina, will be 
Chairman for Group B, discussing “Pre- 
and In-service Education”; Charles E. 
Goshen, M. D., director of the APA’s 
Architectural Study Project, will be 
Chairman for Group C for the topic 
“Facilities and Equipment”; and Dr. 
Lee Gurel, executive officer of the VA’s 
Psychiatrie Evaluation Project, will be 
Chairman for Group D with the topic 
“Evaluation and Research.” Other na- 
tionally recognized leaders in recrea- 
tion, education, and allied professions 
have also accepted key roles. 

Among those co-operating organiza- 
tions already having appointed observ- 
ers and/or participating representatives 
are the following: 


Association for Physical and Mental Rehabili- 
tation 

American Library Association 

American Medical Association 

American National Red Cross 

American Nurses Association 

American Occupational Therapy Association 


American Psychiatric Association 

American Psychological Association 

American Recreation Society 

Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry 

National Association of Recreational Thera- 
pists 

National Association of Social Workers 

National Institute of Mental Health (USPHS) 

National Recreation Association 

Veterans Administration 


Orienting Physicians in Recrea- 
tion 


For more than a decade, this problem 
has plagued those engaged in hospital 
recreation. A number of approaches 
have been tried, with varying success. 
The following practice has not general- 
ly received the attention it merits— 
namely, the retention of our recognized 
periodicals in the reading room of the 
medical library of each hospital with a 
recreation program. 

It is here that the physician, resident 
physician, or intern spends many of his 
“leisure” moments on the job, browsing 
for relaxation as well as for his con- 
tinued education. Here, he welcomes a 
change from his otherwise crowded and 
tense schedule. Why not capitalize on 
this “psychological moment” in the in- 
terest, not only of our profession, but 
more significantly, of the patients whom 
we help to serve? 

It is highly recommended that hospt- 
tal recreation personnel make every 
effort to assure that at least the follow- 
ing be maintained in the current peri- 
odical section of their respective medical 
libraries: Journal of Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation (AAHPER), 
Recreation (NRA), The _ Bulletin 
(ARS), and Recreation for the Ill and 
Handicapped (NART). 

It is tantalizing to approximate the 
impact this approach would have had 
in orienting physicians in our profes- 
sion, had the practice been followed uni- 
formly over the past ten years. 


New Correspondence Course 


Having experienced suecess with its 
first correspondence course on “Orienta- 
tion to Recreation in Hospitals,” the 
Physical Education Department, Divi- 
sion of Recreation Leadership, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has announced a new 
course entitled “Methods in Supervision 
of Recreation,” now available to per- 
sonnel of our profession. The course is 
reported to be particularly geared to- 
ward the supervisor in a medical set- 
ting; it is taught by Professor Fred M. 
Chapman. For further information, 
write Professor F. Lloyd Hansen, diree- 
tor, Correspondence Study Department, 
at the University of Minnesota. * 





Send today for new 


AAHPER Publications List 
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must release the ball within three seconds. If contact occurs between 
opponents at division lines or if the ball is batted out of a player’s 
hands, it is a foul. For these violations, a free throw is awarded to 
the opposing team in this manner: one player at the free throw line 
attempts to throw or roll the ball into either circle with one opposing 
guard covering both circles. All other players must stay away from 
the area. For balls crossing side or end lines, or players standing 
on or over lines, the ball is awarded to an opposing player at the 
center point on the side line, where he must throw the ball to a team 
member. The “circle guard” is the only player who may have one 
foot over a dividing line. 


HOW WE DOIT 


ARENA GOAL-HI BALL 


Contributed by Clifford C. Ross, Jr. 


LEVEL: Intermediate; junior 
high school 
EQUIPMENT: Goal-Hi stand- 


TYPE: Basketball 


PLAYING AREA: Gymuasi- 


um, basketball court, black- ards; 2 volleyballs, play- 
top area ground balls, or basketballs 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


Divide the class into two equal groups. Groups are seated on floor 
in a circle (see diagram), and a ball is given to each group. Each 
player is then given a number as in “Steal the Bacon.” The leader 
calls a number; players having the numbers called run to their ball, 
then to the center of the formation. These two players shoot until 
one makes a goal. The object of the game is to score a goal before 
the opponent does. Other team members remain seated until their 
numbers are called. 
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Placement of players for Arena Goal-Hi Ball oe 
SCORING: A point is scored each time a ball passes through the 
goal-hi. 


VARIATION: Call more than one number, and each group can 


pass the ball to each other in an effort to score a point. 
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The World's 
Largest Trophy 
Manufacturer 


Offers The 


= aa 


World's Best “ 
Trophy Values! 


DODGE, 


Los Angeles - 


INC. 


Chicago - Newark + Miami 


SEE YOUR LOCAL* DODGE DEALER 






ALL-AMERICAN HEAVY DUTY 


UNIFORM 
HANGER 


Faster, More Thorough and 
More Hygienic Drying . . . 
More Efficient Handling 
of All Your Athletic Gear 


Accommodates a complete football 
or basketball uniform, solves the 
problem of drying and storing sweat 
soaked athletic gear. Extra heavy 
steel rod, electrically welded into 
single unit. Molten tinned finish 
protects permanently against rust or 
corrosion. Individually numbered. 


$].70 


%* Write for literature on American Approved Gymnasium 












Each, complete with 
Number Plate, f.o.b. 
our Texas Mill........ 


Baskets, Steel Basket Racks and Dressing Room Equipment 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO., ANDERSON, IND. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE PARK, PICNIC 
PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 





Program in the Doldrums? 


EVERYBODY LOVES TO PLAY 
WHOLESOME, ACTION-PACKED 


A sure way of 

| maintaining 
enthusiastic 
attendance all 
through the year. 


* Inexpensive. 

¢ Built for long service. 
* Easy to store. 

* Osizes up to 344 x7 ft. 


SUPERIOR 


FOLDING 
POOL TABLES 


Write for color brochure today. 


Sup rior 


565 Barry Street, New York 59, N.Y. 


Table Tennis Tables * Bumper Pool 
Shuffle oak ¢ Paddle Tennis Paddles 





HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 








“The Choice of Those Who Play The Game” 


The MacGregor Co. - Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL + BASEBALL - BASKETBALL » GOLF + TENNIS 
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LLOYD MESSERSMITH 


Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


MAKING A CLASS 
PICTURE CHART 


by WILLIAM F. PILLICH 
Assistant Supervisor, Physical Education 
University of California, Los Angeles 


ALTHOUGH most visual-aid informa- 
tion is available to teachers, little is said 
about a visual aid to help teachers know 
their students. 

Many teachers in a classroom situa- 
tion use a seating chart to learn and 
remember students, while others use 
numbers on the gym floor for a quick 
roll check. But for teaching a coed so- 
cial dance class of about 50 or more, I 
tried a new technique. The Class Pic- 
ture Chart is the result—and it works 
wonders. In addition to helping the 
teacher learn names and faces, it also 
provides a unique way for students to 
learn names and get better acquainted 
with each other. 


Steps in Making Chart 

First attempts to complete one of 
these charts may take a good deal of 
time and you may be tempted to give 
up—so the following are some short-cut 
suggestions, and a step-by-step descrip- 
tion on how to save time in making a 
class picture chart. 


Buy or Rent 


16 mm 
sound 
color 

27 min. 





bh 


Write AAH PER for information 


72 





Step 1. You can take at least 18 or 20 
boys and girls on one negative by making 
three rows: first row of six sits on a bench; 
second row of six stands directly behind; 
and third row of six stands on a bench 
directly behind row two. You ean get 
about 60 faces on only three negatives. 
Step 2. Have two prints made of each 
negative—one set to be used for the stu- 
dent to identify himself (and later you 
will use it too), and the other set to be 
used on the picture chart. The student set 
of prints can be quickly cut into rows and 
stapled onto 4 x 6 ecards with numbers 
under each face and corresponding num- 
bers down the left side, opposite which the 
student will sign his name. For those stu- 
dents who were absent on the day pictures 
were taken, make a special card marked 
*“no picture’’ and have them sign it. 
Step 3. It is possible to get 40 or more 
names in one column on a ecard 14 x 11 
by allowing less than % inch for each 
name. A chart with two columns should 
do very well for one class. Allow about 
one inch on the left for two columns of 
pictures, then print or type the students’ 
names in alphabetical order. 

Next, cut the second set of pictures into 
individual faces (less than % square inch) 
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and as you use the other set of pictures 
for identification, fasten the pictures to 
the left of each name with a good glue. 
Note that the two columns of pictures are 
staggered in order to utilize space. You 
may want‘a separate chart for boys and 
one for girls. Later you may want to 
staple these two together and make one 
chart. Extra sheets may be stapled to the 
chart for a variety of purposes. 


How Chart is Used 


What’s the value of a chart like this? 
Well, here are a few uses, and you may 
find additional ones: 1. A quick way to 
check roll, learn names and faces, while 
the class is scattered about in an activi- 
ty; 2. Gives students an opportunity to 
accurately learn names of other stu- 
dents; 3. Can be used to identify stu- 
dents to other teachers or to substitute 
teachers; 4. Can be used while grading 
and reading special assignments away 
from class; 5. And many students like 
the idea and have expressed a feeling 
of being important and receiving special 
consideration after seeing themselves on 
a completed picture card. * 
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68 pp. $1.50 





Motion pictures, still pictures, loop- 


films, graphs, diagrams, displays, 
filmstrips, and other audio-visual 


materials and techniques. 





Order from 
AAHPER Publications Sales 


1201 16th St., N.W., 
Wash. 6, D. C. 
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Trampolining 
(Continued from page 24) 


cause the performer is constantly 
landing on a resilient mat. Proper 
supervision and attention to safety 
rules make trampolining a safe ac- 
tivity. 


PROGRESSIVE ACTIVITIES 


Six fundamental bounces should 
be taught in order as presented be- 
low. The instructor must always be 
alert for off-balance take-offs, land- 
ing with jerks or body jar, and 
failure to operate in the center of 
of the trampoline. These are all in- 
dications of improper execution. 

1. Feet bounce—Three bounces and a 
break or stop on count 4 (the break indi- 
cates that the performer stops his bounce 


by flexing knees and absorbing recoil). 
2. Knee bounce—Three feet bounces— 
knee bounce—break. 5 counts. 


3. Hands and knees bounce—Proceed 
as in 2 above. 
4. Seat drop—Proceed as in 2 above. 
5. Front drop—Proceed as in 2 above. 
6. Back drop—Proceed as iin 2 
Keep chin on chest. 


After students have mastered the 
six fundamental bounces, the in- 
structor may. combine any of these 
and, as pupils progress, add twists 
and turns. For example, the fol- 
lowing combinations can be taught 
with comparative safety to a regu- 
lar class of boys and girls. 

1. Three bounces — half turn — three 
bounces—half turn and break. 

2 bounces—knee bounce—half 


above. 


2. Three 
turn—knee bounce—break. 

3. Three bounces—knee bounce—front 
drop—half turn—front drop—break. The 
latter part of this exercise is known as 
the ‘‘turn table.’’ 

TRAMPOLINING CLUB 

The more difficult stunts, such as 
front and back flips and their vari- 
ous combinations, should be taught 
only to students with outstanding 
co-ordination and ability. Pupils 
with outstanding ability on the 
trampoline might be organized into 
a club limited to 15 or 20 members. 
Specialization can then proceed with 
safety and the learning process is 
much more rapid. 

Any school planning to use a 
trampoline should purchase some re- 
cently published textbooks on tram- 
polining. Trampolining can add a 
‘*shot in the arm’’ to your physical 
education program. * 
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perfect bounce 


on the Gyme Mat@t Trampolin 


with EXCLUSIVE quick-turn adjuster 


\ 

Write today » 
for information 

and catalog 
on adjustable 
Gym-Master 


just the turn of a wrench adjusts the 
trampolins 


Gym-Master trampolin bed for experts, 
beginners — any way that aids the per- 
formers. ONLY the Gym-Master has this 
special feature that eliminates sagging 
trampolin bed. Perfect bounce — with 
the exclusive quick-turn adjuster. 


Fenner - Hamilton 
Trampolin Company 


“Good Engineering Makes the Difference” 


3200 S. Zuni St., Englewood, Colo. 







































AT LAST! A FAMOUS VISUAL AIDS MANUFACTURER MAKES 


MAGNETIC COACHING BOARDS 
TEACHERS CAN AFFORD 


A-2 Magnetic Football Board .. $13.00 
With 12 red and 12 ivory magnets. 
A-5 Magnetic Hockey Board ... 
With 12 red and 12 ivory magnets. 
A-6 Magnetic Soccer Board .... 
With 12 red and 12 ivory magnets. 
A-l Magnetic All-Sports Board . 
Blank face. Draw in playing field 
with chalk. With 12 red and 12 
ivory magnets. 

E-4 Folding Easel ...........-. 5.95 
Four legs. Varnished oak, Use in- 
doors or outdoors. Folds for easy 
carrying. 


13.00 
13.00 


12.00 


Instructo, a famous 
name in flannel board aids 
in the classroom, brings 
you the most graphic 
method for demonstrating 
plays to a team... ora 
whole class. Move the 
magnetic “players” and 
chalk the plays right be- 
fore their eyes. 


FREE! Write for cata- 
log of all Instructo 


Magnetic Coaching 
Boards. 


Boards are 24” x 36”, framed in varnished 
oak. Playing fields are screen-printed on 
green metal chalkboard surface. Includes: 
plastic-cased magnets, magnetic chalkholder 
and eraser, and Tilt-Rite stand for desk 
top demonstration, 





NsTRUCTON 


Order from your school supply dealer or write to: i 


JACRONDA MFG. CO. 


Dept. HP, 5449 Hunter Street, Phila. 31, Pa. 








Jaf: 

BASKETBALL 

STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 





Also featuring Jayfro’s custom built 
V ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
V TETHERBALL POLES G PADDLE SETS 
V NYLON BB NETS G BALL CARRIERS 
V ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 
e Send for Fiee Catalog « 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 














NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20# to 100# Capacity 
Force Feed —In- 
stant Shutoff — 
50 Ibs. capacity. 
Shaker in Hop- 
per for Constant 
Flow. 


Adjustable 
trol 


Con- 
on Handle. 


SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. H for booklet on four other models 


H. & R. MFG. CO., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


















ALL-IN-ONE GOLF CLUB 
Does everything a set will do... 
It's so EASY and THRIFTY to 


PLAY BETTER — beginners or experts. 
Try it — money back quarantee — $24.95 


International Golf Co. HINSDALE 59, ILL 


BORROW by MAIL! 
550r 5600 comPtetety 
© CONFIDENTIAL! 

It’s fast! It’s entirely private! Yes, 
regardless of where you live, if you 
are steadily employed you can get a 
quick cash loan from Postal Finance Com- 
pany entirely by mail. No Agents will call 
on you. No endorsers required. Repay in 
small monthly payments to fit your income. 
No principal payments required during Ff 
your payless vacation months. Yourem- \ 
a relatives, tradespeople and friends 
will not know you are applying for a loan. 
RUSH COUPON for information and 


Money —— Form sent to you free in 
plain envelope. No enn. Act Satay 


re ) POSTAL Fit FINANCE CO., Dept. cosv 
Keeline Bidg., Omaha, Nebrask. 
Seans rush FREE information and Money Shcaiedi Form | 
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Coast to Coast 
(Continued from page 62) 


Amy Morris Homans Fellowship 
for Women 


The Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education of Wellesley 
College was discontinued in 1953 upon 
Wellesley’s decision to become a strictly 
liberal arts college. One of the resulting 
problems was the question of what to do 
with the scholarships and loan fund 
which had been provided by alumnae. 
It was finally decided to combine these 
into a single fund for the purpose of 
aiding women who were undertaking 
advanced projects in physical education. 
The fund was named in honor of Amy 
Morris Homans, Wellesley’s great pio- 
neer in physical education for women. 

The purpose of the fund is to pro- 
vide fellowships for advanced work, re- 
search projects, publications or films in 
the field of physical education, without 
restriction on the number which may 
be awarded in any one year. Applicants 
must be women who hold at least a 
Bachelor’s degree from a recognized in- 
stitution in the United States. There is 
no restriction on the amount awarded 
in any one year, but in general awards 
run from $500 to $1,500. In exceptional 
eases an award might be $2,500. 

The 1957 recipients were Mabel Lee, 
Madge Phillips, Katharine Gilcoyne, 
and Ellen D. Kelly. Applications for 
1958 should be returned to the college 
by February |, or earlier if possible. Ap- 
plication forms may be obtained from 
the Secretary to the President, Welles- 
ley College, Wellesley 81, Mass. 





Send today for 
New AAHPER 
Publications List 





FITNESS REPRINTS—See p. 47 


Send for FREE Catalog 


GYM MATS 

Over 25 different styles, 
including new Ensolite; 
complete mat accessories. 


GYM APPARATUS 
Horizontal and Parallel 
Bars, Horses, Rings, Ropes, 
Beat Boards, Gym Chalk; 
Imported and Domestic 


GYMNASTIC UNIFORMS 
Six types of pa..ts and 7 

shoe styles; all sizes. 

Jerseys, Trunks, Handgrips 
and many accessories. 
JUDO UNIFORMS 

Best imported quality; big 
stock insures fast delivery, 
low prices, full satisfaction. 
1958 Catalog mailed FREE 
Address Dept. C-11-7 


NEW 1958 GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 



















CATALOG 250 W. SIXTH ST. SAN PEDRO, CALIF. 


Recreation Superintendent 
Wanted 


The deadline for filing applications 
for the post of Los Angeles County 
Recreation Superintendent. is Nov. 29. 
The job has a salary ranging from $715- 
$889 per month. Application forms and 
information may be obtained by writing 


the Los Angeles County Civil Service 
Commission, 501 N. Main St., Los 
Angeles 12, Calif. 


Audiology Fellowships 


Establishment of two fellowships in 
audiology and speech at Northwestern 
University is announced by the Ameri- 
can Hearing Society, its member agency, 
the St. Paul Hearing Society, and the 
university. The new training program 
will be geared to preparing qualified 
persons for work in local hearing so- 
cieties. The fellowships, made possible 
by a bequest from the Myers Founda- 
tion of St. Paul, Minn., are to be known 
as The Reine Humbird Myers Fellow- 
ships. Each fellowship will pay $3,000 
a year for two years. Applicants may 
write to Crayton Walker, executive di- 
rector, American Hearing Society, 1800 
H St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C., or to 
Raymond Carhart, School of Speech, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


New TB Film 


To correct widely held public mis- 
conceptions about tuberculosis and its 
control, the National Tubereulosis As- 
sociation has produced a new film Are 
You Positive? in animation and color 
(16mm, 1314 min.) and has launched 
a nation-wide campaign of public in- 
formation and education through its 
3,000 affiliate associations. 

Basis for the campaign is the fact 
that while TB is still the giant among 
infectious diseases in the U. S., with 
55,000,000 people carrying the TB germ, 
100,000 new eases and nearly 15,000 
deaths reported last year, many people 
believe it has been “practically wiped 
out.” This was confirmed by a recent 
national Gallup public opinion poll in 
which one out of every 17 people held 
that view. 

Are You Positive? deals vividly with 
the most widespread misconceptions 
and will be used as the springboard for 
discussion of local TB problems in 
schools and colleges and at meetings by 
community groups over the country. 

Preview showings of the film for na- 
tional organizations interested in com- 
munity health problems have been held. 
State and local TB associations will 
follow the same pattern in getting local 
campaigns under way. Faculty mem- 
bers in schools and colleges are urged 
to use Are You Positive? as a basis for 
class discussion. Prints of the film are 
available from local TB associations at 
no charge. * 
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Dance and Religion 
(Continued from page 39) 

dance. Among these are the School 
o: Religious Education at Northfield, 
Massachusetts, and the Northern 
New England School of Religious 
Education at Durham, New Hamp- 
shire. The Catholic Church has also 
been exploring the use of religious 
expression in dance. At Grailville, 
a School of the Apostolate for Cath- 
olie young women, in Loveland, 
Ohio, the students study movement 
interpretation of chants. Hugh Ben- 
son, a Roman Catholic priest, has 
written, ‘‘We have no more right to 
condemn the language of the hands 
and arms than the language of the 
tongue.’’ 

This new outlook is being brought 
to the public by means of television. 
On a national network, the Ford 
Foundation-sponsored program Om- 
nibus gave impetus to this idea in 
1955 with a fine hour-long program 
on the history of religious dance. 
Local stations have used religious 
dance in Hanover, New Hampshire, 
beginning in 1949, and in the cities 
of Los Angeles, California; New 
Haven, Connecticut; Washington, 
D. C.; Grand Rapids, Michigan; Ta- 
coma, Washington; and St. Louis. 


REVIVAL BY DANCE ARTISTS 

Although church leaders are now 
taking the initiative in bringing the 
dance back into the church, one must 
not .overlook the important work of 
the American dance artists who have 
once more an expressive rather than 
a spectacular art. It is interesting 
to note that in Europe there is not 
such a development of religious 
dance nor is there such a strong de- 
velopment of modern dance. 

In addition to the work of all the 
modern dance pioneers in bringing 
about a new philosophy of dance, 
Ted Shawn and Ruth St. Denis have 
contributed perhaps more than any 
other dance artists to revival of re- 
ligious dance in the church. Ted 
Shawn presented a church service 
in dance form as early as 1917 in 
the First Interdenominational 
Church in San Francisco. This serv- 
ice was later repeated in at least 30 
other cities. Ruth St. Denis directed 
worship services in dance for many 
years in New York City. Both of 
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In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 
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selected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 

Lamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
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MODERN DANCE 


(long playing record) 


Designed to answer the needs of the modern 
dance teacher, who lacks an accompanist. Contains 
25 piano improvisations—1¥2 minutes average 
each—for the basic techniques of modern 
dance. Product of 20 years experience as 
dance accompanist for Hunter College, New 
York City. Used by accredited colleges and 
schools throughout country. Complete with 
instructions, $10.45 including postage. 


SARAH MALAMENT 
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these pioneers are still working to- 
ward the greater use of religious 
dance in the church. 

Today one frequently finds on 
modern dance programs, both pro- 
fessional and amateur, dances based 
upon religious subject matter. Out- 
standing works of this type are José 
Limon’s The Visitation and The 
Traitor. The Annunciation and the 
Betrayal of Christ have for cen- 
turies been the subject of great 
paintings. It is in 20th century 
America that they have become the 
subject of great dance works. 


EXPRESS RELIGION IN DANCE 

Dance is the one art where the 
physical, emotional, and intellectual 
aspects of the self are employed 
completely and simultaneously. It 
is only fitting, therefore, that the 
high aims of religion come again to 
be expressed in the art of dance 
which is a natural symbol of an in- 


tegrated life. It would appear that 
the United States is regaining some 
of that lost Hellenic respect for the 
body as a beautiful source of crea- 
tive power and veneration of the 
dance as ‘‘a great sacrament of har- 
monious living —-an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spir- 
itual grace.’’? ‘‘ We have long prayed 
with the heart and soul. Let us now 
pray with the body until the 
strength and purity of our prayer 
becomes part of the very circulation 
of our blood. Let us learn to medi- 
tate in that inward stillness and 
with that inner control which com- 
mands the body to be servant to the 
soul. And, above all, let us praise 
with the dance... .’% * 


2Ruth St. Denis, ‘‘Dance as Spiritual 
Expression,’’ Dance: a Basic Educational 
Technique, ed. F. R. Rogers. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1941, 1950, p. 101. 
3Ibid., p. 110. 





A Psychologist Looks at 
Recreation (from page 22) 


But in reality, every individual 
comes into the world as an island 
eut off from the mainland by hu- 
manity. A great portion of his 
growth lies in establishing connec- 
tions or building two-way bridges 
between himself and others. This 
process, although necessary, is for 
most people very painful and sub- 
ject to many dangers. Some of the 
most careful students of personality 
have concluded that unsatisfying in- 
terpersonal relations are the chief 
problem in mental health. 

Recreation may offer the very best 
opportunity for this phase of devel- 
opment. In the ordinary business of 
life, the stakes involved in interper- 
sonal relations are so high that the 
interaction between persons tends to 
become a threat, especially to the 
immature. This situation holds in 
child-parent relations in the home, 
in the activities of the school, and 
in those of the church. One’s accept- 
ance is so important and the price 
of failure is so great that he cannot 
approach human relations with the 
abandon and adventure necessary 
for the best growth in this area. But 
in good recreation the stakes are not 
so high; hence, the individual can 
take the risks needed to form new 
relations and experiment with the 
deepening of old ones. 

It is good to keep in mind that 
the cause of personality health is 
served by good personal relations, 
and that recreation offers an oppor- 
tunity for such relations under con- 
ditions which are most conducive to 
both growing and healing. 


6. To be good recreation the activity 
must engage the whole attention, must 
preoccupy, must absorb the person. Of 
the seven principles under consider- 
ation, this one is perhaps the most 
subtle and fundamental. 
Personality health either as a con- 
dition or a process is the manifesta- 
tion of a flexible, growing wholeness. 
Recreation, then, that contributes to 
personality health does so by main- 
taining and creating this quality of 
wholeness in the person as his unity 
is threatened and must be constantly 
reorganized at higher levels in the 
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process of growth. This is to say 
that recreation is ‘‘wholizing.’’ 

This wholeness is most effectively 
created and promoted when the in- 
dividual is engaged in an activity 
that totally absorbs him, that at 
least for the time ‘‘takes him out of 
himself.’’ This absorption is excel- 
lent both for growth and healing. 
But in a highly segmented life 
which rarely draws together all the 
aspects of the person, there is little 
hope of this total engagement in 
most of the activities of day-to-day 
existence. Probably the amount of 
aleohol and other drugs used in our 
time can best be accounted for in 
that these drugs give the temporary 
illusion of wholeness or oneness 
quickly and without apparent risks. 

Again, in this case, good recrea- 
tion provides the very best means of 
experiencing and practicing this 
highly desirable wholeness. At best, 
both the body and the mind will be 
absorbed, thus achieving at least 
temporary unity at its most complex 
and rewarding level. 

Finally, it must be emphasized 
that such recreation must be deeply 
appealing. It must lead out. Clear- 
ly, above all, it cannot be forced. 


7. The activity must not violate, and 
it should contribute to, the character 
values of the individual. An activity 
may meet all of the six principles 
previously discussed, and still, if it 
violates a value held to be important 
by the individual, it will not be good 
recreation so far as_ personality 
health is concerned. The reason, al- 
though fundamental, is relatively 
simple: an activity which is con- 
trary to deeply based values creates 
deeply based conflicts and thus is 
disintegrative, blocking growth and 
producing wounds rather than heal- 
ing them. 

A professional recreation leader 
who does not know well the people 
with whom he is working, and who 
conceives of all values that he him- 
self does not hold as being foolish 
ones, is in serious danger of offend- 
ing at this point. An illustration 
will help to clarify this principle. 
The people of my parents’ genera- 
tion (at least in my part of the 
country) had a strong puritan heri- 
tage. They thus believed that every- 





thing done should be useful, should 
serve a constructive purpose. What- 
ever other qualities an activity 
might have, if it seemed to them to 
be wasteful of time or money it 
could not be recreative. Instead of 
contributing to wholeness and deep 
satisfaction, it created conflict and 
produced guilt. 

The naive person with little un- 
derstanding of the power of values 
in personality is inclined to feel that 
the person ought not to feel this way, 
and that what he needs is for some- 
one to show him how ‘‘to have a 
good time.’’ The matter does not be- 
gin to be that simple. If the activi- 
ty is to be truly recreative in such 
a ease, either it must be changed so 
as to be in harmony with the char- 
acter values, or those values must be 
altered. 

The essence of this principle lies 
in the fact that the goodness of an 
experience for the personality lies 
not in the immediate pleasure of the 
experience but in the quality of the 
psychological after-image that fol- 
lows. If the activity is pronounced 
good when it is examined by the self 
as a whole in perspective, this means 
that it is in harmony with the char- 
acter structure and thus is most pro- 
ductive of both growth and healing. 

In fact, just here lies the funda- 
mental difference between pleasure 
and happiness: in the one, the im- 
mediate image is satisfying; in the 
other, the after-image (the activity 
as it relates to the total self, viewed 
in perspective) is satisfying. Thus, 
very thrilling immediate experience 
may be as bitter as gall; or an al- 
most unbearable pain as in dedicat- 
ed martyrdom may be as sweet as 
honey. Let us hasten to add that 
fortunately many activities may be 
both immediately pleasurable and 
permanently satisfying. 


RECREATION’S OPPORTUNITY 


It should be clear then that when 
these principles are skillfully and 
persistently applied, recreation is 
unsurpassed in what it can contrib- 
ute to personality health. By the 
same token, recreation leaders have 
not only very great opportunities, 
but very heavy responsibilities in 
the age of man that lies immediately 
before us. * 
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Basic Issues (from page 50) 


celebrity has feet of clay in the every- 
day job of leadership and training. 

“Majors in physical education for 
varsity coaches are just as important 
as majors in medicine for doctors.” 


GYMNASTIC AND SWIMMING COACH 


John Piscopo 
Northwestern Louisiana State College 


“The athletic program should be a 
part of the physical education program. 
Athletics represent that segment of 
physical education specializing in higher 
motor skills. With this view in mind, it 
is important for the coach to be a 
trained physical educator. Coaches who 
possess adequate preparation can facili- 
tate the task of lifting the respect for 
our profession by: (1) minimizing pro- 
fessionalism, (2) improving relations 
between athletic and physical education 
departments, (3) fortifying educational 
objectives of varsity sports. 

“Tt seems obvious that a coach can do 
a much better job if he is equipped 
with the necessary tools found in a eur- 
riculum of physical education. This 
could be the initial approach toward 
eliminating some of the undesirable 
aspects of subsidization and profession- 
alism in school athletics. If we are to 
recognize coaching as a part of the edu- 
cation profession, then we are bound to 
require whatever standards are neces- 
sary to put it on an equal level with 
other academic specializations.” 


DIRECTOR OF ATHLETICS AND 
BASKETBALL COACH 


Edward S. Steitz 
Springfield College 


“If physical education is to achieve 
the true stature it so richly deserves, it 
MUST make more forceful and conecen- 
trated efforts to see that only profes- 
sionally trained people serve as varsity 
coaches in its intercollegiate program. 

“Do directors of athletic programs in 
colleges sincerely believe that athletics 
is an integral part of physical educa- 
tion? The majority will answer affirma- 
tively. However, they do not hire pro- 
fessionally trained physical educators as 
their varsity coaches. 

“Tt is extremely difficult for the non- 
professionally trained athletic coach to 
appreciate the role varsity athletics 
must play in our total concept of edu- 
cation. In my opinion, athletic direc- 
tors must take cognizance of the fact 
that only professionally trained physical 
educators can justifiably be used as var- 
sity coaches.” 


SUMMARY 


Major points this month are summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. To restrict the selection of varsity 
coaches to health and physical education 
majors would eliminate some potential- 
ly outstanding coaches. 
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2. Other qualifications being equal, 
an academic background and experience 
in physical education should prove bene- 
ficial. 

3. Personal qualities of the individ- 
ual are often more important in coach- 
ing than specific training in a given 
phase of education. 

4. The professional conduct of every 
coach should reflect the beliefs that ath- 
leties are essentially educational pursuits 
and that the worth of athetics is meas- 
ured by their contribution to the realiza- 
tion of educational objectives. 

5. The field of health and physical 
education is the only source from which 
practically all the varied knowledge, 
skills, practices, and techniques essen- 
tial to successful coaching of varsity 
athletics can be acquired. 

6. It is difficult for the non-profes- 
sionally trained athletic coach to appre- 
ciate the role varsity athletics must play 
in the total concept of education. 

7. If coaching is to be recognized as 
a profession, it is imperative that those 
entering the profession should be re- 
quired to meet specific certification re- 
quirements that will prepare them to 
carry out responsibilities adequately. 

8. If, in the publie schools, coaching 

assignments were limited to physical 
education personnel, a _ well-rounded 
sports program would be difficult to 
achieve. Few school systems can engage 
the physical educators required. 

9. With the present shortage in the 
supply of good coaches, it seems ad- 
visable to try to obtain personnel who 
have genuine interest in young people, 
leadership ability, exemplary habits, and 
knowledge of the rules and techniques 
of the game, and then to provide in- 
service training in the philosophy and 
principles of physical education until 
better trained personnel are available. 

10. Coaches are primarily teachers, 
and, as such, must have a background in 
education. Varsity athletics is educa- 
tion through the physical; therefore, a 
coach’s specific field of educational study 
should be physical education. 
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11. The non-major coach, with either 
a history of athletic participation or the 
indirect acquisition of background re- 
quirements, usually suffers from inade- 
quacies caused by omissions in his 
preparation. * 


BASIC ISSUE FOR JANUARY 
“Should there be a national agency to 
certify programs preparing personnel in 


the fields of health education, physical 
education, and recreation?” 
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JOHN C. THOMPSON 
Director of Health, Physical Education, and 
Safety 
Public Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska 


CONVENTION 
Kansas City, Mo.—Mar.30-Apr. 3 


Ramses Blanche E. Owens 


KHPERA Convention 
The Kansas HPERA Convention is 
being held Nov. 7-8 at Fort Hays STC. 
The featured speaker at section meet- 
ings and at the western style barbecue 
is Ray O. Duncan, president, AAHPER. 


Experiment in Elementary Schools 

The health, physical education, and 
safety program has been reorganized in 
four Wichita elementary schools so that 
the schools might participate in an ex- 
periment in educational television con- 
ducted in co-operation with the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. 

Classes in these fields were previously 
taught by the individual classroom teach- 
er. Under the present plan, regular 
classroom teachers with interest and 
aptitude for teaching health, physical 
education, and safety teach them to all 
third through sixth year students in 
the school. A workshop was held in 
June for planning and curriculum re- 
organization. 





Make your reservation 
early for AAHPER’s 


60TH NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 
Kansas City, Mo. 
March 30-April 3, 1958 
(Hotel blank in October, p. 33) 
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EASTERN DISTRICT 


CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
Philadelphia—April 27-May 1 


EDA Conference Meetings 
A few copies of the proceedings of 
the EDA Fall Conference held in Sep- 
tember (see Oct. JourNAL, p. 77, for 
brief write-up) are available from Carl 
E. Willgoose, Oswego STC, N. Y. 


EDA Honor Awards 

EDA members wishing to nominate 
candidates for the EDA Honor Awards 
should contact any member of the Honor 
Awards Committee for the necessary 
six biographical forms for each nomi- 
nee, have them filled out by a qualified 
biographer, and returned to the commit- 
tee not later than Dee. 15. 


Harold S. DeGroat 


Open Council Sessions 

David Field, CAHPER pres., is fol- 
lowing last year’s procedure of holding 
executive council meetings throughout 
the state open to all members of the as- 
sociation. The first one is planned for 
Wamogo Regional H. §., Litchfield, in 
December. The small high school type of 
physical education plant will interest 
those visiting this new school. 


Connecticut 


Dance Committee Plans 

Jacquelyn Van Gaasbeck, dance com- 
mittee chm., U. of Connecticut, started 
the season with a performance of the 
artist Alvin Nickolais, and plans an- 
other performance in the spring. Sym- 
posiums for the high school level are 
planned for both the Bridgeport and 
Hartford areas. 


Maine _ Rose Lambertson 


Honor Awards 
The MAHPER presented honor 
awards to Caroline Gentile, retiring 
president and director of health and 
physical education, Presque Isle STC; 
and to Donald Beals, director of physi- 
eal education, Sanford Schools. 


New York. _Joan Griffin 


Physical Fitness Test Ready 

The long awaited test of physical fit- 
ness originated and developed by the 
New York State Education Dept. will 
be ready for general use this month. It 
has been fully validated for some time 
in the schools in the state. Information 
on the test may be obtained by contact- 
ing the Bureau of Health and Physical 
Education, State Education Dept., Al- 
bany. 


Pennsylvania Mildred Lucey 


PSAHPER Convention 

The 36th Annual Convention of the 
PSAHPER will be held Dee. 4-6, in 
Bethlehem. Othmar Wuenschel is con- 
vention manager; Frank Broad, pro- 
gram chm.; and Ben Everitt, Elmer 
Roedell, and Paul Kuklentz, committee 
chairmen. Principal speakers will be 
Joseph Prendergast, executive director, 
National Recreation, Assn.; Richard 
Darnell, chm., Bucks County Preventive 
Medicine and Public Health Committee; 
and Jay B. Nash, exectuive secretary, 
NYAHPER. 

There will be a separate one-day Stu- 
dents’ Convention Program with dem- 
onstrations, luncheon, reception, and 
square dancing. 


Community Fitness Project 

Gerald Corcoran, physical director, 
Memorial H.S., Plains, reports that lo- 
eal projects to promote physical fitness 
have been rapidly advanced by com- 
munity co-operation. In 1956 men of the 
community dug the hole for a wading 
pool and constructed it from materials 
donated by the Lions Club. Swings were 
purchased and installed by volunteer 
labor. Several weeks after the opening 
of this Play Center with Mr. Corcoran 
and Charles Dove as instructors, the Bd. 
of Edueation contracted to have part of 
the plot blacktopped. That summer, 350 
children registered. 

Last summer a basketball court, vol- 
leyball court, and four hopscotch courts 
were outlined by the instructors; the 
lines were painted by older boys with 
paint furnished by the Lions Club. The 
Rotary Club purchased a slide, addi- 
tional swings, and basketball standards 
and baskets. The 1957 summer enroll- 
ment was 375. 

The Center is used by the schools dur- 
ing the winter. Future plans include the 
addition of a bicycle course, roller skat- 
ing rink, additional courts, and more 
playground equipment. 
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LOLA LOHSE 


Normal College of Indiana University 
415 E. Michigan 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
CONVENTION 
Milwaukee—April 16-18 


Hlinois Arley F. Gillett 
New State PE Law 
The Ill. Physical Education Law has 


been amended by the State Legislature. 
The 200-minute requirement has been 
replaced by “A daily period of physical 
education and health instruction for 
such periods as are compatible with the 
optimum growth and development needs 
of individuals at various age levels.” 


Indiana Lola Lohse 
Fitness Advisory Committee 

The Executive Bd. of the IAHPER 
has established a Physical Fitness Ad- 
visory Committee. Harry Grabner, pres., 
has appointed Robert Yoho chairman. 
This committeé will serve in an advisory 
capacity to the State Office of Health 
and Physical Education which is re- 
sponsible for the physical fitness pro- 
grams in Indiana. The IAHPER be- 
lieves that if existing programs are 
strengthened the objectives of physical 
fitness will be accomplished. 

Health Policies Committee 

Robert Yoho, State Bd. of Health, 
has announced that a committee is being 
formed to develop a statement of School 
Health Policies for the state. The com- 
mittee will be made up of representa- 
tives from the state medical and dental 
societies, nursing associations, school ad- 
ministrators, Bd. of Health, and Dept. 
of Public Instruction. 


Michigan Fred M. Orr 
Curriculum Workshop 

At the Michigan Curriculum Work- 
shop held Sept. 25-26 at the MEA 
Camp, the Committee on Physical Edu- 
cation held a symposium on physical fit- 
ness for one of the general sessions. The 
members of the symposium were: Arnold 
Meier, Detroit Publie Schools, chm.; 
Bryon O. Hughes, U. of Michigan; 
Henry J. Montoye, Michigan State U.; 
Leonard F. Bender, M.D., U. of Michi- 
gan Medical School; and H. Weldon 
Frase, Michigan State U. Continuing 
Education Ctr., Grand Rapids. An open 
discussion was led by Don Dolan. 

Lawrence Sweeney Passes Away 

Lawrence (Doc) Sweeney passed away 

in August. He was a staff member of 
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Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, 
and was well known and highly thought 
of in the coaching, physical education, 
and recreation circles. 
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NORTHWEST DISTRI 1 


BETTY J. OWEN 


State Department of Education 
Salem, Oregon 


CONVENTION 
Portland—April 23-26 


Washington Clifford L. Peek 


Newsletter Editor 

James Hall, consultant in health phy- 
sical education and recreation, Seattle 
Public Schools, has been appointed as 
the new editor of the Washington 
AHPER Bulletin, replacing Harry 
Ladas of Eastern Washington College of 
Education. 


Receration Research 

Allan Armstrong, instructor in phy- 
sical education, Renton H. S., has just 
completed a valuable historical thesis 
entitled “The First 50 Years of Munici- 
pal Recreation in the State of Washing- 
ton, 1906-1956.” It is the only organized 
record of recreation in the state. 
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COLLEEN BENNETT 


Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


CONVENTION 
Louisville—Feb. 25-28 


Florida 


National Gymnastic Clinic 

The Seventh Annual National Gym- 
nastie Clinie will be held at Sarasota 
Dec. 26-31. Scheduled meets are Inter- 
natl, Invitational All-Around Gymnastic 
Meet, Natl. Men’s Jr. A.A.U. Champion- 
ship, Natl. Women’s Jr. A.A.U. Cham- 
pionship, Veteran’s Meet (men 35 or 
over), Children’s Development Meet, 
and the Annual North vs South Meet. 
Clinie headquarters will be the Florasota 
Garden Apts. 


ie 


James Mason 


Georgia Eugene DeTullio 

State Outdoor Education Workshop 

A state-wide Outdoor Education 
Workshop will be held at Rock Eagle, 
Nov. 17-19. Participants will include 
superintendents, principals, regular 
classroom teachers, health and physical 
education teachers, instructional super- 
visors, visiting teachers, PTA represen- 
tatives, members of State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, and college people. 

The Workshop is sponsored by the 
Dept. of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, U. of Georgia, the Ctr. for Con- 
tinuing Education, and the State Dept. 
of Education, as part of the AAHPER 
Outdoor Education Project. Julian 
Smith, Project director, will take a 
leading part in the program. 


Romney To Speak 
The 13th Annual Georgia Recreation 
Society Conference is being held Nov. 
6-8 at St. Simons Island. G. Ott Rom- 
ney, deputy director, President’s Coun- 
cil on Youth Fitness, Wash., D. C., is 
delivering the keynote address. 
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LEONA HOLBROOK 


Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


CONVENTION 
Salt Lake City—April 10-12 


Arizona Dorothy Gililanders 


New Dept. of State Parks 
The state of Arizona recently estab- 
lished a State Parks Dept. Dennis Me- 
Carthy, director of parks and recreation 
for Maricopa County, was appointed the 
first Director of State Parks. 


Darreli Smith 


Expanded Programs 

Pomona College and Claremont Men’s 
College, which for the past decade have 
fielded joint athletic teams under the 
name of Pomona-Claremont, will each 
have its own teams beginning in the 
fall of 1958. The joint program of 
physical education training and inter- 
collegiate athletics will be continued 
during 1957-58. 

A new gymnasium is being built on 
the Claremont Men’s College athletic 
fields and Pomona College is building 
Athearn Field which will include two 
fields for practice football and softball, 
tennis courts, and other recreational 
facilities. * 
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Outdoor Living 


(Continued from page 26) 


dent leaders was devoted to the more 
advanced skills of camping and 
learning to work with campers for 
best results. Camping trips for all 
the grade levels were inaugurated 
this second year. 

The fall of the third year intro- 
duced the technique of student lead- 
ers teaching camping procedures. 
Basic skills, group and individual 
leadership techniques, and plans for 
coming trips filled the agenda of an 
early camp-out for student leaders. 
New ideas on foods and practical 
experience in cooking were gained 
by the prospective leaders when the 
home economies teacher visited the 
group at the campsite. 

Five to seven leaders were as- 
signed to a camp-out. Each student 
counselor was placed in charge of 
ten to 12 campers and was respon- 
sible for keeping track of the girls 
and for selecting and arranging the 
group’s sleeping area. Rather than 
use class time to explain camping 
techniques, each counselor worked 
with her small group during the 
actual trip explaining the various 
skills. It was felt that this would 
supply first-hand experience in the 
proper atmosphere and would elimi- 
nate the strictly lecture-type expla- 
nations of the classroom. 

Each group was also assigned a 
part of the camp work, such as pre- 
paring and cooking one of the meals, 
cleaning up, or caring for the fire. 
The counselor participated with her 
group in all activities. Free time 
was devoted to hiking in the sur- 
rounding countryside, playing or- 


ganized games, and singing around 
the campfire. 


EVALUATION 


After each camp-out, the counse- 
lors and the campers evaluated the 
trip. From these evaluations, plans 
for the spring were formed to in- 
clude: 

1. Further experimentation with stu- 
dent leaders in the teaching of basic camp- 


ing skills to small camper groups; 


2. A student counselor workshop for 


further assistance to student leaders on 
group techniques; 

3. Acquisition of more student leaders; 

4, The pre-planning of two special trips: 
one to be a two-night trip on campus and 
a one-night trip to some nearby camping 
area; 

5. Using more advanced skills, such as 
further experience with reflector-oven cook- 
ing and lashings. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OTHERS 


Many schools could initiate a 
camping program similar to this one. 
A section of the school grounds, a 
playing field, a farm near town, or 
a nearby forest preserve or camp 
can easily be used as the needed 
camp grounds. Local organizations 
usually have camping equipment 
that can be obtained free of charge. 
Other equipment will be found in 
the homes of students. An appeal 
to the community may easily solve 
the problem of obtaining sleeping 
bags or tarpaulins for bedrolls. 

Once involved in the planning and 
actual conduct of a campout, stu- 
dent enthusiasm will increase and 
effort will be put forth to solve all 
difficulties that arise. With careful 
pre-planning, your students will ob- 
tain valuable experience in experi- 
menting with outdoor living. * 
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a ‘profitable 


recreation that entertains more people 
in less space... 


Roller skating is a sport enjoyed by the 
young in heart. A gym, hall or any other 
smooth surface makes a fine skating area, 
and there is no damage to the floor if 
proper skates are used. Little equipment is 
needed . . . little supervision is required. 










That’s why more and more schools and 
churches have roller skating programs— 
and many of them make money by charging a 
nominal fee for skating. Write today for 
free information. 











New Rubber-Plastic Wheels are kind to gym floors 


Not only do these new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels 
outwear others, they give the skater more traction 
and smoother rolling. They are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch the floors. Write for free details on 
roller skating programs and skating equipment. 


by Shales 


4498K West Lake, Chicago 24, Illinois 





Planning your sports program jor 1958 ¢ 


For Better Badminton 


Since the advent of the plastic shuttlecock, bad- 
minton has experienced a tremendous boost in 
popularity—on a world wide basis. Indoors or 
outdoors, this exciting game is a favorite of any 
group, any age. 

See for yourself why badminton is the ideal addi- 
tion to your recreation program! 

When you buy your badminton equipment, look 
to Wilson for the finest quality. Wilson rackets, 


® 
Win With 


shuttlecocks, nets and complete badminton sets 
are designed for top performance and long life ina 
complete price range that guarantees the best buys 
in the field. 

Wilson top quality badminton sets include four superb, 
fast action Autograph rackets, 20’ x 2’ net with steel 
posts, two long wearing plastic shuttlecocks and a rule 
book. Packed in a handy carrying case. 


Available Wherever Quality Sports Equipment is Sold. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 





